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From  the  Editor 


BY  THE  TIME  this  second  quarter  issue  of  the  Quarterly  is  being  prepared  for  publica- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  has  completed  the  withdrawal  of  its  troops  from  Afghanistan, 
the  process  of  its  rapprochement  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  been 
crowned,  with  the  Mei  Beijing  Summit  and,  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  process  toward  normalisa- 
tion between  the  two  great  powers  has  resulted  in  a  greater  possibility  for  the  Kampuchean 
conflict  finally  to  come  to  a  peaceful  solution.  The  new  approach  that  the  Soviet  Union  under 
Gorbachev  has  applied  to  pursue  its  goals  in  international  relations  has  now  become  evident. 
And  as  in  the  domestic  scene  the  new  Soviet  leader  has  also  succeeded  in  rallying  support  for 
his  position  and  policies,  the  change  has  imposed  itself  to  be  taken  into  account  as  a  given 
fact,  leaving  room  for  analysts  to  treat  questions  that  bear  on  more  specified  realms. 

This  editor  is  therefore  greatful  to  the  five  "Soviet  watchers"  who  presented  their  papers 
at  the  November  1988  Honolulu  Convention  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Slavic  Studies,  for  having  entrusted  the  publication  of  their  research  to  the  Quarterly, 
particularly  to  Charles  E.  Morrison  for  the  introduction  he  has  written  for  the  purpose.  To 
their  articles,  each  of  which  analyses  the  relationship  between  the  new  Soviet  diplomacy  and  a 
particular  aspect  of  Southeast  Asian  reality,  Bilveer  Singh's  "The  USSR's  'New  Thinking'  in 
the  Pacific  Region:  Focus  on  the  Sino-Soviet  Detente"  has  been  added  for  the  relevance  that 
an  analysis  on  the  presence  of  the  Soviets  in  the  Pacific  may  have  for  the  understanding  of  its 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  even  for  the  overall  view  and  interpretation  the  author  pro- 
poses on  Soviet  foreign  policy. 


J.  Kadjat  HARTOJO 
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Religious  Issue 
in  Indonesia 

Tommi  LEGOWO 


THREE  EVENTS  RELATED  to  the 
issue  on  the  relationship  between 
state  and  religion  have  somewhat 
enlivened  politics  in  Indonesia  in  the  last  few 
months.  The  first  is  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill  on  Religious  Court  of  Justice  (RUU  PA) 
by  the  government  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (DPR)  near  the  end  of  January 
1989.  This  Bill  combines  the  subjects  of  two 
pre-World  War  II  Dutch-time  regulations, 
one  concerning  the  structure  and  authority 
of  the  (Islamic)  religious  court,  the  other  on 
the  (Islamic)  religious  judicature  and  civil 
law  procedure  in  the  religious  court  of 
justice.  The  government  has  submitted  the 
Bill  in  implementation  of  Act  No.  14,  1970, 
on  the  Judiciary  Power  in  Indonesia.  This 
act  provides  that  the  country's  judiciary 
power  comprises  four  branches,  namely  the 
public  court  of  justice,  the  military  court  of 


justice,  the  government  administrative  court 
of  justice  and  the  religious  court  of  justice. 
The  Bill  has  been  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  according  to  the  Minister  of 
Religion,  Munawir  Sjadzali,  in  considera- 
tion of  Islamic  community's  historical  claim 
and  its  need  for  legal  security.1 

The  second  is  the  incident  known  as  the 
"Lampung  affair,"  a  violent  clash  between 
a  group  of  people  calling  themselves  the 
"Mujahidin  Fisabilillah  Command"  and  the 
local  security  forces  of  Lampung.  The  inci- 
dent occurred  on  February  1-7  1989,  in  Ta- 
langsari  village,  in  the  subdistrict  of  Way 
Jepara,  the  Regency  of  Central  Lampung 
and  was  disclosed  by  the  chief  of  Bakorsta- 
nasda  (the  local  agency  for  the  co-ordination 
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of  the  support  to  national  stability)  of  South 
Sumatra,  Maj.  General  Sunardi,  in  Palem- 
bang  on  February  8,  1989.  Sunardi  said  that 
the  clash  occurred  at  the  time  the  security 
forces  entered  the  head-quarters  of  the  Mu- 
jahidin  Group  in  Talangsari  to  rescue  an  ar- 
my captain  who  was  held  hostage  by  the 
group.  The  captain,  who  was  later  found 
killed,  had  come  together  with  other  local 
authorities  to  talk  with  the  group,  apparent- 
ly to  persuade  them  to  disband.  They  were 
attacked  by  the  Mujahidins  with  molotov 
cocktails,  poisoned  arrows  and  other  sharp 
weapons.  The  Mujahidin  also  attacked  se- 
veral local  military  and  police  posts.  The 
group  was  referred  to  by  Sunardi  as  a 
subversive  force  that  should  therefore  be 
totally  put  down  before  it  managed  to  grow 
bigger  and  become  dangerous.2 

The  third  is  the  ban  of  Salman  Rushdi's 
book,  The  Satanic  Verses  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  step  was  taken  through  the  Attor- 
ney General's  Decree  No.  21,  March  14 
1989,  on  the  entry  and  circulation  of  the 
book  in  the  country.  The  decision  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  after  a  thorough  study  on 
the  contents  of  the  novel  and  in  considera- 
tion of  "its  possible  impact  on  Islam  be- 
lievers in  particular  and  Indonesian  society 
in  general."  The  study  team,  which  com- 
prised officials  of  the  Department  of  Reli- 
gious Affairs,  the  Indonesian  Ulema  Council 
(MUI),  the  State  Intelligence  Co-ordinating 
Agency  (BAKIN)  and  the  agency  in  charge 
of  propagating  the  living  and  application  of 
Pancasila  (BP7),  concluded  after  having 
worked  for  three  days,  that  Salman  Rushdi's 
novel  contains  materials  offensive  to  Islamic 
community. 


1  Jakarta  Post,  Februari  10  1988. 


Through  the  Attorney  General,  Sukarton 
Marmosardjono,  the  government  has  ma- 
naged to  assure  that  it  has  no  intention  of  in- 
terfering in  the  internal  matters  of  religions, 
but  that  it  will  not  stand  idle  when  there  are 
matters  disrupting  harmony  and  peace  in  re- 
ligious life.3  In  fact,  the  government's  stand 
had  previously  been  reflected  in  a  statement 
made  by  President  Soeharto  when  he  re- 
ceived Iran's  envoy  in  Tokyo  on  February  26 
1989.  The  President  affirmed,  then  already, 
that  Indonesia  would  ban  the  entry  and  cir- 
culation of  the  book  if  the  study  that  was  to 
be  carried  out  by  MUI  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  book  was  a  blasphemy  in  the 
view  of  Moslems.4 

Certainly  those  two  government  steps 
and  the  Lampung  incident  are  not  directly 
related  to  one  another.  All  three  have  none- 
theless one  thing  in  common:  they  have 
stirred  up  the  issue  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween religious  doctrines  and  national  prin- 
ciples derived  from  Pancasila  ideology.  The 
Lampung  incident,  for  example,  indicates 
that  there  continue  to  be  people  that  make 
use  of  religious  doctrines  in  a  way  that  may 
result  in  a  threat  to  public  security,  if  ap- 
parently confined  to  splinter  groups  and 
mostly  dormant.  Some  documents  confis- 
cated from  the  Mujahidins  clearly  show  that 
the  group  made  use  of  Qoranic  verses  to  in- 
cite people  against  the  government.5  Such  an 
act  is  said  to  be  caused  by  an  erroneous 
perception  on  the  true  tenets  and  norms  of 
religion.  Clearly  alluding  to  the  incident, 
MUI's  chairman,  K.H.  Hasan  Basri,  for 
example,  said  that  "perception  can  be  wrong 
when  religion  is  understood  partially,"  and 

3Suara  Karya,  March  15  1989. 
4Suara  Pembaruan,  March  4  1989. 
^Tempo,  February  18  1988. 
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that  "it  is  such  a  way  of  understanding 
religion  that  will  bring  about  acts  which  are 
contrary  to  the  true  precepts, of  religion."6 
But  whatever  the  background,  the  incident 
indicates  that  the  possibility  of  religion  being 
made  use  of  as  a  pretext  for  politico-ideolo- 
gical movements  continue  to  exist.  In  other 
words,  the  Lampung  incident  shows  how 
sensitive  religious  issues  are  in  the  country 
and  how  religion  can  easily  be  made  use  of  to 
create  socio-political  unrest  that  may  threa- 
ten stability. 

In  Indonesia,  religion  is  in  most  cases  a 
matter  of  sentiment.  Emotion  heats  up  easi- 
ly, and  prevails  whenever  an  issue  comes  up 
and  grows  beyond  a  group's  rational  capabi- 
lity. A  small  offense  against  religious  senti- 
ments may  spark  a  protracted  upheaval.  It  is 
such  an  upheaval  that  apparently  the  govern- 
ment has  tried  to  prevent  in  dealing  with  the 
case  of  The  Satanic  Verses.  The  risk  con- 
tained in  the  circulation  of  the  book  for  na- 
tional stability  is  obviously  considered  too 
great.  Therefore  although  considered  in 
terms  of  freedom  of  speech  the  ban  is  by  no 
means  an  ideal  step,  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  admit  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  prevent 
a  greater  evil  from  occurring. 

In  such  a  pluralistic  society  as  Indonesia 
where  religious  issues  explode  easily,  certain- 
ly the  government  has  to  provide  political  ac- 
commodations for  religious  interests  and  as- 
pirations. But  the  problem  is  that  sometimes 
these  tend  to  go  too  far,  beyond  the  limits  of 
national  principles  that  serve  as  the  basis  for 
national  unity.  The  submission  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Bill  on  Religious  Court  of 


Justice  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
(DPR)  is  a  case  in  point. 

Indeed,  as  is  argued  by  the  government, 
Act  No.  14/1970  demands  the  establishment 
of  a  religious  court  of  justice,  which  the  bill 
will  provide  for  when  passed  by  the  DPR. 
But  then  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  which  is 
based  on  Pancasila  ideology  and  is  therefore 
not  a  religious  state,  will  have  a  religious  in- 
stitution within  its  judiciary  system.  And  if 
the  bill  is  passed  unamended,  Indonesia 
Moslems  will  be  bound  by  a  state  law  to  sub- 
mit to  a  religious  court  cases  concerning 
wedlock,  divorce,  inheritance  and  wakaf 
(donation  of  property)  and  to  abide  by  its 
decision,  including  when  the  court  decides 
on  their  religious  obligation  to  give  alms.  In- 
deed, it  will  be  a  religious  court  in  that  its 
establishment  is  required  by  the  Koranic 
Law  and  that  it  will  enforce  Koranic  Law. 
Thus  the  enactment  of  the  bill  will  constitute 
an  infringement  of  the  principles  that  have 
so  far  served  as  the  basis  for  a  state  that  ac- 
commodates, and  keeps  the  unity  of  Indone- 
sia's pluralistic  society.  And  therefore  the 
question  is  as  fundamental  as  whether  the 
bill  should  be  passed  at  all.  Or,  in  other 
words,  is  it  not  Act  No.  14/1970  that  needs 
to  be  amended.  For,  while  some  Moslem 
communities  may  welcome  the  passing  of  the 
bill,  is  it  not  the  very  nature  of  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia  as  a  non-religious  state  that  is 
being  endangered?  Is  it  not  essentially  the 
fundamental  right  of  Indonesian  citizens  to 
enjoy  religious  freedom  that  is  being  put  into 
question?  And  would  not  the  passing  of  the 
bill  have  a  discriminatory  effect  to  the  other 
communities  that  constitute  the  nation? 


6Suara  Karya,  February  13  1989. 
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Beyond  JIM  II: 
Kampuchea  Minus  Illusions 

A.R.  SUTOPO 


A DECADE  has  elapsed  since  Viet- 
nam invaded  Kampuchea  towards 
the  end  of  1978,  but  it  seems  that 
the  conundrum  of  the  Kampucheans  remains 
unanswered  satisfactorily.  However,  there 
are  increasingly  clear  indications  that  the 
Kampuchean  conflict  is  now  moving  to- 
wards a  political  solution,  as  negotiations 
among  the  conflicting  parties  are  taking 
place.  At  least  it  has  been  apparent  since 
1987  when  Hun  Sen  met  with  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk  and  especially  since  the 
holding  of  the  first  and  second  Jakarta  In- 
formal Meetings  (JIM),  in  July  1988  and  Fe- 
bruary 1989  respectively. 

In  a  limited  sense  JIM  has  been  a  diplo- 
matic success.  Based  on  an  understanding 
between  Indonesia's  Foreign  Minister  Moch- 
tar  Kusumaatmadja  and  his  Vietnamese 
counterpart  Nguyem  Co  Thach  in  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City  in  July  1987,  it  has  brought  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  the  Kampuchean 
quarrelling  parties,  the  ASEAN  countries, 
Vietnam  and  Laos  to  talk.  Indeed,  JIM  sym- 
bolises the  relatively  important  role  that 
regional  powers  can  play  to  solve  a  regional 
problem. 

All  parties  attending  JIM  I  have  reached 
some  kind  of  a  formula  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Kampuchean  problem.  They  have  agreed 
that  Kampuchea  will  be  independent,  non- 


aligned,  sovereign,  democratic,  and  peace- 
ful, posing  no  threat  to  other  countries. 
They  have  also  agreed  on  the  total  with- 
drawal of  the  Vietnamese  forces,  the  discon- 
tinuation of  all  external  assistance  to  the 
conflicting  parties  in  Kampuchea,  the 
holding  of  elections  to  determine  the  future 
of  the  country  and  the  need  for  an  interna- 
tional supervision  over  the  troop  withdrawal 
and  the  elections.  The  formula  also  suggests 
that  they  have  agreed  to  exclude  Pol  Pot 
from  power.  However,  JIM  II  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  specifying  further  nor  agreeing  on 
a  final  solution  based  on  the  principles 
agreed  upon  in  JIM  I,  and  a  "war  of  formu- 
la and  statements"  will  apparently  continue 
for  some  time  to  come.  Disagreements  will 
centre  on  three  major  issues,  which  will  be 
discussed  later  on,  namely,  the  link  between 
the  Vietnamese  withdrawal  and  external  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  CGDK,  between  supervision 
over  the  Vietnamese  withdrawal  and  the  ge- 
neral elections,  and  the  question  of  whether 
PRK  is  to  be  dissolved  prior  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  government. 

The  Kampuchean  conflict  has  been  the 
key  issue  in  ASEAN's  relations  with  the  In- 
dochinese  states.  ASEAN  collective  diplo- 
macy related  to  the  issue  has  been  directed 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  Kampuchea 
that  is  independent,  sovereign,  non-aligned 
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and  neutral.  For  this  reason,  its  member 
countries  have  supported  the  cause  of  the 
CGDK,  they  have  asked  for  the  total  with- 
drawal of  Vietnamese  forces  and  the  conduct 
of  free  elections  under  international  super- 
vision in  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Kam- 
pucheans   to   self-determination.  Indeed, 
Southeast  Asia  has  appeared  to  be  divided 
into  two  blocs  on  the  Kampuchean  conflict, 
namely    the    Indochina    countries  and 
ASEAN,  but  different  nuances  of  attitudes 
and  policies  among  the  ASEAN  countries 
has  also  been  apparent.  On  the  one  hand, 
Thailand  and  Singapore  have  appeared  as 
the  hardlines  in  dealing  with  Vietnamese 
presence  in  Kampuchea,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  more  accommodating  to- 
wards Vietnam's  interests. 

However,  Thailand  is  currently  pursuing 
a  new  strategy  in  dealing  with  its  eastern 
neighbours.  The  Thais  are  conducting  direct 
talks  with  the  Vietnamese  and  even  with  the 
Vietnam-backed  Phnom  Penh  regime.  This 
change  gives  the  impression  that  ASEAN  is 
now  more  united  in  their  policy  towards 
Kampuchea.  It  suggests  that  its  member 
countries  are  rowing  the  boat  on  the  real 
politik  of  Southeast  Asia  in  their  maneuvre 
for  a  role,  with  Thailand  now  leading  the 
peaceful  way.  The  decreasing  tension  in 
great  power  relations  and  especially  Sino- 
Soviet  rapprochement  are  among  the  impor- 
tant elements  of  the  changing  constellation 
in  the  international  and  regional  politics  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  other  elements  are  the 
improvement  in  Sino-Vietnamese  relations, 
the  changes  within  Vietnam  and  the  active 
diplomacy  recently  conducted  by  Indonesia 
on  the  Kampuchean  problem.  Apparently  it 
was  in  consideration  of  those  developments 
that  in  their  meeting  in  Brunei  Darussalam 


earlier  this  year  the  ASEAN  foreign  minis- 
ters recognised  the  need  to  involve  extra- 
regional  powers  in  the  process  of  settlement 
of  the  Kampuchean  problem. 

The  Kampuchean  conflict  has  certainly 
involved  external  major  powers.  The  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  France  and 
Japan  are  the  most  important  of  those  po- 
wers whose  roles  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, but  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  have 
certainly  played  a  more  direct  and  important 
role  in  the  conflict  and  therefore  in  the  pro- 
cess of  its  settlement.  China  has  strongly 
supported  Sihanouk  and  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  the  main  supporter  of  Vietnam.  China 
has  insisted  that  the  Soviet  Union  exert  pres- 
sure on  Vietnam  to  totally  withdraw  its  forces 
from  Kampuchea  as  one  of  the  conditions  to 
improve  Sino-Soviet  relations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Soviet  Union  has  insisted  on  not 
talking  about  "third  countries"  in  their  ne- 
gotiations on  normalisation  of  relations.  At 
present,  however,  their  respective  positions 
on  those  matters  seem  to  soften,  and  the 
relative  success  of  JIM  may  partly  owe  to  the 
rapprochement  between  the  PRC  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Suprisingly  in  their  meeting  in  Beijing  on 
11  March,  following  the  announcement  to 
suspend  for  four  months  the  talks  that  went 
on  under  the  auspices  of  JIM  II  the  leaders 
of  the  CGDK  decided  to  increase  their  ef- 
forts of  guerilla  warfare  against  Vietnam. 
Does  this  augur  the  end  of  the  process 
towards  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict 
and  the  return  of  an  armed  struggle.  Are  they 
bluffing  or  day-dreaming?  Or  is  this  merely 
an  indication  of  the  last  jolts  before  a  real 
settlement  is  reached? 

The  Kampuchean  problem  is  a  delicate 
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issue.  White  internally  and  politically  frag- 
mented, geopolitically  Kampuchea  is  sur- 
rounded by  mostly  much  mightier  nations 
with  conflicting  interests.  And  generally,  the 
Kampucheans  preserve  their  historical  suspi- 
cion, if  not  animosity,  towards  their  two  big- 
ger neighbours,  but  they  also  seem  to  under- 
stand that  the  survival  of  Kampuchea  as  a 
state  and  nation  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
how  Thailand  and  Vietnam  manage  their 
rivalry.  Internal  struggle  for  power  has  be- 
come a  permanent  feature  in  Kampuchean 
politics  since  its  independence.  And  these 
have  facilitated  external  powers,  near  and 
distant,  to  fish  in  its  troubled  water. 

Kampuchea  is  considered  as  a  buffer 
zone  in  Thai- Vietnamese  relations.  Thai- 
land's policy  has  been  characterised  by  a 
strong  opposition  against  Vietnamese  domi- 
nation in  Indochinese  politics.  This  includes 
an  active  alignment  with  the  United  States  in 
containing  Vietnam  in  the  past,  and  subse- 
quently in  determining  ASEAN  policy  on 
Kampuchea  and  its  alignment  with  the  PRC 
in  facing  the  Kampuchean  conflict. 

It  is  only  after  the  election  of  Chatichai 
Choonhavan  as  the  Prime  Minister  in  July 
1988  that  the  Thai  government  has  changed 
significantly  its  policy  towards  Indochina, 
towards  Kampuchea  particularly,  under  the 
new  slogan  of  changing  Indochina  from  a 
battleground  into  an  economic  market.  The 
Thais  seem  to  be  bowing  to  where  the  wind  is 
blowing.  It  is  apparently  in  consideration  of 
the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  con- 
stellation of  regional  and  international  poli- 
tics and  security,  and  in  view  of  building  up 
a  new  environment  that  fits  better  its  own 
development  into  a  newly  industrialising 
country  (NIC),  that  Thailand  is  conducting 
talks  with  Vietnam  on  bilateral  and  regional 
issues,  including  not  only  the  settlement  of 


the  Kampuchean  problem  but  economic  co- 
operation as  well.  In  spite  of  the  support  it 
gives  to  the  Coalition  Government  of  Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea  (CGDK)  in  the  latter's 
struggle  against  the  Vietnamese  presence,  the 
Thais  have  also  started  talking  to  Hun  Sen  of 
the  Phnom  Penh  government. 

As  to  Vietnam,  a  long  experience  of  deal- 
ing with  external  pressures  has  made  a  strate- 
gically secure  environment  a  requisite  for  its 
national  security.  Vietnam  wants  the  entire 
Indochinese  peninsula  to  be  secured  under 
its  political  sphere  of  influence.  This  basi- 
cally explains  Vietnam's  invasion  into  Kam- 
puchea in  1978. 

But  while  continuing  to  emphasise  the 
importance  of  solidarity  among  the  In- 
dochinese peoples  it  is  obvious  who  plays 
such  a  paramount  role  in  this  solidarity 
framework.  Vietnam  has  announced  that  it 
will  have  withdrawn  all  of  its  forces  stationed 
in  Kampuchea  by  the  end  of  September  this 
year  even  if  no  political  solution  is  agreed 
upon.  It  has  also  agreed  to  let  the  Kam- 
puchean people  determine  their  own  future 
through  general  elections  and  establish  a 
government  of  reconciliation  comprising  all 
the  conflicting  factions  but  insisting  that 
"the  Pol  Pot  clique"  be  excluded. 

Vietnam  appears  to  feel  more  confident 
of  its  grip  and  position  in  Kampuchea,  in 
that  the  PRK  government  in  Phnom  Penh 
has  succeeded  in  building  up  a  military 
strength  that  is  sufficient  to  cope  with  in- 
ternal security  problems.  Such  a  position  of 
strength  has  obviously  made  it  easier  for 
Hanoi  to  decide  on  the  withdrawal  of  its 
forces,  which  would  be  needed  to  smoothen 
the  way  towards  rapprochement  with  the 
Chinese.  Furthermore,  the  Vietnamese  ap- 
parently need  international  relations  that 
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support  the  course  of  economic  development 
they  are  now  pursuing,  and  this  they  can  ex- 
pect only  if  they  succeed  in  getting  out  of 
Kampuchea.  Or,  at  least,  if  they  succeed  in 
convincing  other  countries,  particularly 
ASEAN,  the  Western  countries  and  Japan 
that  they  will  do  so  in  good  faith. 

However,  all  efforts  at  the  settlement  of 
the  Kampuchean  problem  will  remain  incon- 
clusive unless  they  are  linked  with  the  inter- 
nal dimension  of  the  conflict.  Whatever  is 
agreed  in  the  first  JIM  on  the  basic  principles 
of  the  external  aspect  of  the  Kampuchean 
problem,  must  have  relevance  to  an  internal 
balance  of  power  that  reflects  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  the  political  factions  in  Kam- 
puchea. In  this  respect,  although  the  factions 
within  Kampuchea  have  shown  some  degree 
of  rapprochement  between  one  another,  the 
gap  is  still  wide  and  needs  to  be  narrowed 
down  before  they  can  proceed  into  an  accep- 
table settlement  of  the  internal  aspects.  And 
these  should  be  linked  with  their  respective 
external  supports. 

Firstly,  it  concern  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  settlement  of  the  external 
aspects  has  to  be  linked  with  its  internal 
aspects.  On  the  one  hand,  Hun  Sen  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Viet- 
namese forces  from  Kampuchea  should  be 
linked  with  the  assurance  that  the  Pol  Pot 
regime  will  not  return  to  power  and  that  ex- 
ternal aids,  particularly  arms,  to  the  CGDK 
should  be  discontinued.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  coalition  factions  insist  that  the  process 
of  settlement  to  the  Kampuchean  problem  is 
a  package  that  can  be  achieved  part  by  part, 
and  therefore  they  refuse  the  linkage  that 
Hun  Sen  wants. 

Secondly,  it  concerns  the  process  that 
leads  to  the  establishment  of  a  reunification 


government  in  Kampuchea.  The  CGDK  de- 
mands the  abolition  of  the  existing  regime  in 
Kampuchea  before  they  establish  a  reconci- 
liation government.  In  other  words,  the  PRK 
regime  in  Phnom  Penh  should  be  abolished 
and  power  be  transfered  to  an  interim  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  four  factions,  with 
the  task  of  conducting  general  elections  and 
establishing  a  new  government.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  PRK  insists  on  maintaining 
the  status  quo. 

And  the  third  is  concerned  with  the 
nature  of  international  supervision  over  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Vietnamese  forces  and  the 
holding  of  the  elections.  The  CGDK  wants 
international  supervision  to  be  conducted  by 
a  UN  International  Control  Commission 
(ICC)  with  the  Blue  Helmets,  but  the  PRK, 
supported  by  Vietnam,  does  not  like  to  have 
a  UN  peace-keeping  force  and  instead 
prefers  an  international  supervision  that  is 
unarmed. 

As  to  the  current  Kampuchea's  internal 
political  and  power  constellation,  it  is  cer- 
tainly relevant  to  note  that  the  picture  con- 
tinues to  look  obscure  for  the  CGDK.  Its 
survival  largely  depends  on  external  support, 
particularly  from  China  and  Thailand.  And 
although  it  enjoys  international  recognition 
thanks  to  ASEAN,  it  bears  the  stigma  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge  which  continues  to  constitute 
the  largest  power  within  the  coalition.  The 
CGDK  is  also  battered  by  internal  conflicts. 
These  conflicts  are  particularly  evident  be- 
tween the  Sihanoukist  and  the  Son  Sann  fac- 
tions on  the  one  hand  and  the  Khmer  Rouge 
on  the  other.  These  rifts  are  among  the  im- 
portant factors  that  have  further  weakened 
the  coalition. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  indications 
that  the  Phnom  Penh  regime  is  getting 
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stronger  and  more  firmly  established.  With 
continued  Vietnamese  support,  the  regime 
has  now  shown  a  high  degree  of  self-confi- 
dence. It  seems  to  have  gained  broader  sup- 
port among  the  population  and  it  has  also 
won  some  diplomatic  prestige.  The  Paris 
meeting  between  Hun  Sen  and  Sihanouk,  the 
discussions  between  Hun  Sen  and  Premier 
Chatichai  Choonhavan  in  Bangkok  and  Hun 
Sen's  personal  stature  during  JIM  II,  all  in- 
dicate the  increasing  stature  of  the  Phnom 
Penh  regime. 

What  is  striking  so  far  is  that  so  many 
parties  and  interests  are  involved  in  the  set- 
tlement process  of  the  Kampuchean  pro- 
blem. Thus  a  proper  settlement  has  to  be 
based  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis,  i.e.  it  requires 
realistic  negotiations  on  political  concessions 
between  all  parties  involved.  Otherwise  the 


Kampuchean  problem  would  stay  with  us  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

The  CGDK  cannot  deny  the  existence  of 
the  PRK  and  Vietnamese  interests  attached 
to  it.  Likewise,  the  resistance  groups  in  Kam- 
puchea have  also  their  rights  to  determine 
the  future  of  the  Kampucheans.  But  they  are 
not  the  only  existing  parties  in  Kampuchea. 
It  seems  that  now  the  picture  is  clearer  in 
that  each  of  the  Kampuchean  disputing  par- 
ties is  trying  to  gain  maximum  concessions 
from  the  others  while  the  international  com- 
munity has  agreed  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict. The  problem  now  seems  to  centre  on 
the  rivalry  between  Sihanouk  and  Hun  Sen 
to  lead  the  future  of  Kampuchea.  And  as  it 
stands  now  it  is  most  likely  that  the  threat  to 
the  existence  of  Kampuchea  as  a  nation  and 
a  state  lies  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Kam- 
pucheans than  in  those  of  internal  powers. 


Introduction:  New  Perspectives 
in  Soviet-Southeast  Asian  Relations 

Charles  E.  MORRISON 


IN  JULY  1986,  when  the  new  Soviet  leader,  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  delivered  his  first  com- 
prehensive statement  on  Soviet  Asia  policy  in  Vladivostok,  most  outside  observers  were 
skeptical.  Although  the  Soviet  desire  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  Pacific  community  was 
evident  and  the  tone  was  conciliatory,  the  speech  lacked  substance,  particularly  with  respect  to 
Southeast  Asia.  There  was  doubt  that  even  if  Gorbachev  intended  to  change  the  Soviet  posture 
toward  the  region,  which  had  previously  relied  so  heavily  on  military  power,  the  hide-bound 
Soviet  bureaucracy  would  permit  it.  Economically,  there  seemed  little  that  Mr.  Gorbachev 
had  to  offer  the  region.  The  highly  regulated  and  internally-oriented  Soviet  economy  made  it 
difficult  to  imagine  that  the  Soviet  Far  East  would  soon  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
dynamic  Pacific  rim  economy.  Tight  Soviet  restrictions  on  international  travel  inhibited  the 
two-way  human  flow  that  is  essential  in  community-building. 

Much  of  that  skepticism  was  well-placed  then  and  remains  so  today.  Yet  two  and  a  half 
years  after  the  Vladivostok  speech,  Gorbachev  continues  to  surprise  foreign  observers  and  his 
own  people  with  his  efforts  to  make  real  changes  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  Al- 
though his  restructuring  of  the  Soviet  political  system  and  his  arms  control  policy  have  re- 
ceived most  attention,  there  have  also  been  significant  developments  in  Soviet  Asian  policy. 
These  include  Gorbachev's  decision  to  withdraw  Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan  even  at  the 
expense  of  Soviet  clients  in  Kabul,  Soviet  willingness  to  discuss  Cambodia  with  China  and  to 
put  pressure  on  Vietnam  to  make  troop  withdrawals,  and  the  opening  of  substantial  contacts 
with  South  Korea  following  the  Seoul  Olympics.  The  major  accomplishment  of  Gorbachev's 
Asia  policy  will  be  the  planned  summit  meeting  with  China.  The  rapidly  evolving  Sino-Soviet 
normalisation  process  has  significant  implications  for  Asian  politics. 

The  new  Soviet  diplomacy  has  become  the  principal  impetus  for  change  in  the  political  re- 
lations of  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  and  thus  bear  close  watching.  Several  months  before  the 
Vladivostok  speech,  a  group  of  Asia-Pacific  Soviet  watchers  began  to  meet  at  the  East-West 
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Centre  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii  to  compare  notes  on  Soviet  diplomacy  and  the  responses  in  the 
region.  A  sub-group,  those  interested  in  Soviet-Southeast  Asian  relations,  organised  a  panel  at 
the  November  1988  Honolulu  Convention  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Slavic  Studies  (AAASS)  to  continue  these  discussions.  To  bring  their  research  to  a  broader 
audience  the  five  papers  from  this  panel  are  being  published  in  this  issue  of  The  Indonesian 
Quarterly. 

It  is  clear  from  these  papers  that  Soviet-Southeast  Asian  relations  remain  dominated  by  the 
Cambodian  question.  For  Gorbachev,  the  Vietnam  intervention  in  Cambodia  is  a  milestone 
around  the  neck  of  Soviet  diplomacy,  affecting  both  relations  with  China  and  the  ASEAN 
group.  At  the  same  time,  the  manner  in  which  the  Soviets  treat  Vietnam  has  broader  implica- 
tions for  the  credibility  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  ally,  and  Vietnam  also  hosts  facilities  that 
allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  extend  its  naval  and  reconnaissance  capabilities  to  Southeast  Asia. 
Despite  the  various  sets  of  discussions  underway  in  the  Cambodian  issues  —  among  some 
Khmer  factions  in  France,  among  the  Khmer  factions  and  interested  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries at  the  Jakarta  Informal  Meeting,  and  between  Chinese  and  Soviet  Union  —  a  process  of 
achieving  a  settlement  remains  very  difficult.  The  Soviets,  as  the  papers  show,  have  not  been 
able  to  ignore  Cambodia  as  an  issue  to  be  settled  among  local  factions  or  between  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese,  but  have  found  that  as  the  supplier,- and  financier  to  one  side,  they  must  also  play 
an  active  role  in  the  peace  process. 

Aside  from  Cambodia,  what  lies  ahead  in  Soviet-Southeast  Asian  relations?  Without  the 
Cambodian  issue,  Southeast  Asian  attention  will  be  even  more  focussed  on  the  economic  and 
internal  political  tasks  of  nation-building.  Again,  it  is  clear  from  the  papers  that,  except  for 
the  Indochinese  countries,  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  a  major  partner  for  technology,  training, 
trade,  investment,  or  aid.  It  is  not  longer  regarded  as  providing  a  relevant  or  attractive  model 
for  political  development.  Yet  if  Gorbachev  continues  to  make  headway  in  his  efforts  to 
reform  and  liberalise  the  Soviet  economy,  there  should  be  greater  opportunities  for  mutually 
beneficial  economic  interactions.  And  if  the  political  obstacles  that  have  separated  the  Asian 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  its  neighbours  are  gradually  removed,  the  Soviet  Union  may 
someday  truly  join  the  rest  of  the  region  in  a  broader  Asia-Pacific  community. 


Soviet-ASEAN  Economic  Relations: 
Opportunities  for  Expansion 

Pushpa  THAMBIPILLAI 


Soviet  Economic  Relations 

AN  INTERESTING  phenomenon  in 
the  Soviet  Union's  external  relations 
is  its  increased  economic  activities.1 
Trade  has  been  one  of  the  areas  of  interest 
but  over  the  years  the  focus  of  attention  has 
been  on  East- West  trade  while  trade  with  the 
South  has  often  been  overlooked  by  most 
analysts.  This  trend  can  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  East-West  trade  is  economically 
more  significant  to  the  Soviet  Union.  An  im- 
portant group  of  trade  partners  within  the 
developing  countries  have  been  those  in  the 
Socialist  bloc  aftd  a  few  capitalist  oriented 
states.  Besides  trade,  the  transfer  of  Soviet 
arms  has  also  been  noteworthy  since  that 
constitutes  an  important  rJart  of  the  eco- 
nomic transactions  in  both  socialist  and  non 
socialist  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America.2  However,  the  shifting  interest  to 


'This  is  a  preliminary  paper  based  on  the  writer's  on- 
going research  interests  on  Soviet  economic  relations  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

2Some  of  the  studies  that  look  at  the  developing 
countries  include:  Robert  Cassen  (ed.),  Soviet  Interests 


the  Soviet  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  has 
brought  the  Soviet  Union  closer  to  the  eco- 
nomies of  Japan  and  others  in  the  region, 
thereby  adding  new  dimensions  to  the  study 
of  Soviet  economic  relations  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region. 

Among  the  developing  countries  that  are 
neither  in  the  socialist  bloc  nor  markets  for 
Soviet  arms  there  are  those  that  show  some 
form  of  trade  potentials.  Of  late  the  NICs 
(Newly  Industrialising  Countries),  especially 
those  in  Asia,  have  caught  the  attention  of 
Soviet  leaders  for  the  level  of  growth  and 
world  trade  they  have  captured.  Some  of 
these  NICs  have  also  been  exploring  new 
markets,  and  the  Soviet  Union/Eastern 
Europe  has  been  one  such  target.  Thus  the 
global  interest  in  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  both  in  political 
and  economic  terms  has  had  a  direct  effect 
on  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  its  expanding  re- 
lations with  the  region. 

in  the  Third  World  (London:  Sage  Publications,  1985); 
Jerry  F.  Hough,  The  Struggle  for  the  Third  World 
(Washington:  Brookings,  1986);  Andrzej  Korbonski 
and  Francis  Fukuyama  (eds.),  The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
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The  six  ASEAN  countries  (Brunei,  In- 
donesia, Malaysia,  Philippines,  Singapore 
and  Thailand),  have  interested  the  new  So- 
viet leadership  as  a  result  of  their  economic 
success,  and  their  collective  political  role  in 
the  region.3  General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev expressed  the  emerging  Soviet  in- 
terest by  referring  to  the  ASEAN  states  in  his 
Vladivostok  speech  (1986),  in  the  interview 
he  gave  to  the  Indonesian  daily  Merdeka 
(1987)  and  again  in  his  Krasnayarsk  speech 
in  Siberia  (1988).  The  ASEAN  countries,  on 
their  part,  have  also  explored  potential  areas 
of  relationship,  encouraged  by  the  current 
Soviet  thrust  and  diversification. 

Despite  the  renewed  interests,  the 
ASEAN  countries  have  not  traditionally  oc- 
cupied a  significant  position  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  hierarchy  of  global  economic  rela- 
tionships. Within  Asia,  for  example,  trade 
data  for  the  last  few  years  indicate  that  So- 
viet economic  relations  is  dominated  by 
Japan,  then  by  India.4  This  is  followed  by 
the  socialist  countries,  viz.,  Vietnam,  China, 
North  Korea  and  Afghanistan  that  have  a 
higher  portion  of  trade  than  the  non-socialist 
Asian  countries  in  ASEAN  like  Singapore, 
Malaysia  and  Thailand. 

Within  the  political'  dimension,  geogra- 
phical and  ideological  differences  have  kept 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  ASEAN  countries 
at  a  cordial  but  limited  level.  Trade  was  li- 

Third  World.  The  Last  Three  Decades  (Ithaca:  Cornell 
University  Press  for  the  Rand/UCLA  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Soviet  International  Behavior,  1987). 

3The  larger  issues  of  political  relationships  have  not 
been  included  in  this  paper.  For  an  analysis  of  the 
various  countries'  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  see: 
Pushpa  Thambipillai  and  Daniel  Matuszewski  (eds.), 
The  Soviet  Union  and  Asian-Pacific  Trends:  Views 
from  the  Region  (New  York:  Praeger:  forthcoming). 

"•international  Monetary  Fund,  Direction  of  Trade 
Statistics  Yearbook,  1988. 


mited  to  those  items  for  which  there  was  a 
Soviet  demand,  for  example,  in  rubber,  tin 
and  other  tropical  commodities.  In  short, 
the  Soviet-ASEAN  economic  and  trade  ties, 
or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  was  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  Soviet  Union's  global  eco- 
nomic and  political  relationship:  the  Soviet 
Union's  closest  allies  were  countries  of  simi- 
lar socialist  systems,  especially  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  others  in  the  COMECON 
(Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Co-opera- 
tioji),  while  the  world's  largest  economies 
like  the  United  States,  Japan  and  Western 
Europe  necessitated  their  economic  rela- 
tions. 

Soviet-ASEAN  Bilateral  Relations 

Of  the  six  ASEAN  member's  trade 
figures,  Brunei's  does  not  indicate  any  tran- 
sactions with  the  Soviet  Union.5  With  each 
of  the  other  five  members,  the  Soviet 
Union's  total  trade  volume  is  small,  but  it 
suffers  a  relatively  large  trade  deficit.  (See 
Table  1).  Thus  with  the  ASEAN  region  as  a 
whole  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  using  up  its 
hard  currency;  this  partly  accounts  for  its 
urgency  in  trying  to  rectify  the  situation  —  to 
sell  more  to  the  region  by  persuading  the 
countries  to  import  more  Soviet  products,  to 
explore  the  barter  system  and  to  invest  in 
joint  projects  where  feasible. 

Between  1984-1987,  imports  from  the 
ASEAN  countries  constituted  only  0.5  per 
cent  of  total  Soviet  imports,  while  Soviet  ex- 

5It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  direct  trade  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Brunei.  Brunei  is  the  only  ASEAN 
member  that  has  yet  to  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  in  line  with  Brunei's  cur- 
rent policy  of  not  establishing  relations  with  any  so- 
cialist state;  besides,  it  has,  to  date,  established  relations 
with  only  about  40  or  so  countries,  being  a  small  state 
with  limited  human  resources. 
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Table  1 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  USSR  BY  COUNTRIES  (ASEAN) 
(in  Million  Rubles) 


1980 


1982  1984  1985  1986  1987 


Exp.     Imp.     Exp.     Imp.     Exp.      Imp.      Exp.    Imp.      Exp.     Imp.  Exp. 


Indonesia 

15.0 

44.9 

34.4 

19.4 

5.6 

51.3 

3.7 

Malaysia 

14.2 

193.3 

15.9 

234.7 

14.0 

214.8 

10.8 

Philippines 

8.5 

125.7 

13.1 

80.5 

4.7 

57:9 

10.9 

Singapore 

14.9 

68.4 

8.9 

132.9 

24.3 

203.1 

10.7 

Thailand" 

8.6 

164.5 

30.6 

40.8 

11.3 

62.6 

13.4 

Total  USSRb 

49,635 

44,463 

63,165 

56,411 

74,386 

65,373 

72,464 

Imp. 


90.5  3.1  42.3  11.2  56.6 

18.4  7.6  96.6  11.0  104.8 
28.8  7.4  10.0  11.3  15.8 

79.6  26.7  35.9  37.2  48.1 

54.5  10.2  80.7  24.0  30.8 
69,102  68,285  62,586  68,142  60,741 


aNo  figures  given  for  Brunei. 
bFigures  are  rounded. 

Source:    Vneshniaia  Torgovlia  SSSR,  various  volumes. 


ports  to  ASEAN  was  a  dismal  0.1  per  cent  of 
global  Soviet  exports.6  From  the  ASEAN 
perspective,  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
also  small,  generally  under  1  per  cent  of  total 
trade.  While  the  overall  trade  is  negligible, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  an  important  market  for 
some  ASEAN  products.  Rubber  is  the  single 
most  important  export  commodity  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  Table  2  indicates,  Malaysia 
is  the  largest  supplier  of  rubber  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  followed  by  Indonesia.  Together, 
they  accounted  for  about  70  per  cent  of  total 
natural  rubber  imports  in  1987.  Thus  the  So- 
viet Union  is  highly  dependent  on  the  region; 
this  may  remain  so  provided  the  Soviet 


'Information  on  Soviet  trade  with  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries is  derived  from  Vneshniaia  Torgovlia  (Foreign 
Trade  of  the  USSR,  Moscow),  several  volumes.  There 
are  discrepancies  between  data  supplied  by  the  IMF, 
Direction  of  Trade  Statistics  and  the  Soviet  sources. 
Soviet  trade  as  reported  in  the  Yearbook  is  based  on 
trade  figures  from  the  partners  as  the  Soviet  bloc  does 
not  report  its  trade.  For  uniformity,  all  the  trade  data 
are  taken  from  Soviet  sources,  and  therefore  the  units 
are  in  rubles,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


Union's  other  rubber  exporting  partner  viz., 
Vietnam  and  Kampuchea,  do  not  overtake 
the  ASEAN  suppliers.  (Their  aggregate  ex- 
ports were  25  per  cent  of  total  Soviet  rubber 
imports  in  1987).  Soviet  demand  for  other 
ASEAN  products  are  not  quite  as  high  as  for 
rubber.  Palm  oil  and  coconut  oil  are  the 
other  two  important  products. 

At  the  disaggregate  country  level,  each 
ASEAN  member  reflects  some  variation  in 
its  volume  and  composition  of  bilateral 
trade.  In  1987,  for  example,  Malaysia  ex- 
ported US$105  million  rubles  worth  of  pro- 
ducts, including  natural  rubber,  latex,  palm 
oil  products  and  tin,  while  importing  only 
US$11  million  rubles  worth,  comprising 
such  items  as  fertilisers  (potassium),  light 
machinery  like  tractors,  newsprint  and  cot- 
ton fabrics.7  The  trade  imbalance,  however, 
is  chronic  -  exhibiting  similar  trends  over  the 
years.  Lately,  there  has  been  a  revival  of 


7In  US  dollar  the  figures  were:  $153  million  in  ex- 
ports and  $20  million  in  imports,  as  reported  by  the 
Direction  of  Trade  Statistics  Yearbook,  1988. 
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Table  2 

USSR  -  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
RUBBER  IMPORTS 

(Natural  Rubber  in  Tons) 


1984        1985        1986  1987 


Total  Imports 

199,192 

166,811 

168,163 

166,972 

Vietnam 

21,071 

20,159 

26,681 

27,354 

Kampuchea 

6,720 

10,883 

10,444 

13,580 

Indonesia 

42,346 

41,815 

45,051 

52,232 

Malaysia 

97,507 

80,185 

75,077 

64,850 

Sri  Lanka 

30,555 

9,569 

9,710 

7,733 

Source:    Vneshniaia  Torgovlia  SSSR,  various  volumes. 


mutual  interest  in  bilateral  trade  and  ofher 
forms  of  economic  activities  as  a  result  of 
several  factors,  one  of  which  was  the  official 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  Prime  Minister 
Mahathir  Mohamad  in  July  1987,  leading  a 
large  delegation  of  public  officials  and 
businessmen.  In  addition  to  seeking  under- 
standing on  a  number  of  political  issues,  in- 
cluding Kampuchea  and  Afghanistan,  one  of 
the  stated  objectives  of  the  visit  was  to 
establish  business  contacts  between  the  two 
countries.  These  were  achieved  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  signing  of  two  agreements: 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  agreement  and 
the  maritime  transport  agreement.  An  agree- 
ment on  co-operation  between  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of 
Malaysia  and  the  USSR  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  was  also  signed. 

The  apparent  surge  in  economic  ties  is 
also  a  direct  result  of  the  "new  thinking"  in 
Soviet  policy  by  General  Secretary  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  and  his  team,  in  both  domestic 
and  foreign  political-economic  relations, 
and  the  realisation  that  the  Asia-Pacific 
region  is  a  fast  growing  area,  especially 


Japan,  the  NICs  and  the  ASEAN  countries. 
Many  countries,  including  Malaysia,  have 
responded  favourably,-  though  in  a  subdued 
way,  to  the  positive  perceptions  related  to 
the  "new  thinking."  The  exchange  of  visits 
and  meetings  is  a  result  of  the  new  Soviet 
thrust. 

The  trade  deficit  poses  a  continual  pro- 
blem for  the  Soviet  Union.  According  to  the 
Soviet  trade  commissioner  in  Malaysia  the 
Soviets  would  like  to  strengthen  bilateral 
links  through  "non-traditional  forms  of 
trade  such  as  counter  trade  and  freight  com- 
pensation deals."8  He  hoped  that  the  signing 
of  long-term  contracts  and  industrial  co- 
operation would  entail  the  setting  up  of  joint 
ventures.  However,  the  stated  goals  have 
been  slow  in  materialising;  that,  according  to 
him,  was  as  a  result  of  insufficient  commer- 
cial information  and  business  contacts.  The 
proposal  to  set  up  a  joint  Soviet-Malaysian 
commission  on  trade  and  economic  co- 
operation was  under  consideration  by  Ma- 
laysia. Besides  increasing  the  narrow  list  of 
goods  on  the  trade  list,  the  Soviets  were  sup- 
posedly increasing  the  number  of  enterprises 
and  organisations  authorised  to  carry  out 
foreign  trade  operations  independently.  The 
recently  created  Ministry  of  External  Eco- 
nomic Relations  was  an  added  facility,  co- 
ordinating Soviet  trade  and  investment. 

The  current  year  has  seen  a  flurry  of  acti- 
vities in  Soviet-Malaysian  economic  activi- 
ties. Malaysia's  policy  of  "trade  with  all" 
(including  with  communist  countries)  as  an 
impetus  to  growth,  has  been  partly  responsi- 
ble for  the  encouraging  signs.  A  Soviet  petro- 
chemical corporation,  Neftechimpromex- 
port,  was  reported  to  be  interested  in  joint 
ventures  with  local  firms,  in  the  oil  refining, 


Laura  Lee,  New  Straits  Times,  April  28  1988. 
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petrochemical,  wood  pulp  and  paper  and 
fertiliser  production  enterprises.9  (The  com- 
pany indicated  its  interest  while  its  officials 
were  in  Malaysia  to  participate  in  the  Malay- 
sian International  Fair  1988,  sponsored  by 
the  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry). 

Two  new  activities  in  the  science  and 
technology  field  caught  the  Malaysian  public 
interest  recently.  One  was  the  announcement 
that  the  Soviet  space  programme  had  agreed 
to  train  a  Malaysian  as  a  cosmonaut.  This  had 
been  agreed  upon  during  Mahathir's  visit  to 
Moscow  since  he  had  expressed  an  interest  in 
the  program.  Apparently  a  dozen  or  so  can- 
didates had  applied  and  a  Soviet  space  agen- 
cy delegation  had  held  discussions  in  Malay- 
sia on  the  possibility  of  selecting  a  candi- 
date.10 (Similar  offers  had  also  been  made  to 
a  number  of  other  countries).  Besides  other 
qualifications,  the  potential  candidate  was 
also  required  to  be  knowledgeable  in  Russian 
as  he  had  to  communicate  and  work  with 
Russian  cosmonauts,  implying  that  the  can- 
didate had  to  spend  sometime  preparing 
himself,  undoubtedly  in  the  Soviet  Union; 
this  in  itself  was  a  novel  proposition  for 
Malaysia.  Attractive  though  it  seemed,  the 
plan  faced  several  hurdles  and  is  still  under 
consideration. 

Another  more  feasible  joint  venture  was 
the  planned  Langkawi  Eye  Hospital.  The 
proposed  US$30  million  eye  hospital  is  to  be 
a  joint  venture  between  a  local  company, 
Promet  Berhad,  and  the  Moscow  Research 
Institute,  which  would  have  a  49  per  cent 
stake  in  the  venture.  The  hospital  hopes  to 
treat  5,000  patients  a  year,  mostly  foreigners. 
The  Malaysian  Ministry  of  Health  has  de- 
cided to  register  14  Soviet  eye  surgeons  for  a 

9Straits  Times,  August  31  1988. 

]0Straits  Times,  August  29  1988,  October  24  1988. 


period  of  5  years  from  a  date  to  be  deter- 
mined, pending  the  setting  up  of  the  hospi- 
tal. The  Malaysian  Medical  Association, 
meanwhile,  has  expressed  reservations  on  re- 
gistering the  Soviet  doctors  as  degrees  from 
the  Soviet  Union  are  not  recognised  by  the 
Association;  generally  medical  graduates 
from  unrecognised  universities  have  to  pass 
a  qualifying  examination  and  work  under 
supervision  for  two  years.11  Visiting  Soviet 
specialists  have  gone  to  some  length  to  allay 
the  fears  in  the  proposed  eye  surgery  method 
to  correct  short  sightedness.  The  joint  ven- 
ture appears  to  have  the  interest  and  support 
of  the  Malaysian  government  and  may  be  the 
beginning  of  more  co-operative  ventures, 
overriding  the  political,  language  and  other 
barriers. 

Malaysia  is  not  the  only  country  consi- 
dering Soviet  technology,  like  the  Soviet 
space  programme.  Indonesia  had  been  inte- 
rested in  a  long  term  space  co-operation  in 
producing  and  launching  its  telecommuni- 
cation satellites.  Indonesia  had  depended  on 
the  United  States  for  a  series  of  satellites; 
after  the  termination  of  the  programme  it 
began  considering  other  sources  for  its  next 
generation  of  satellites.12  The  Soviet  Union 
appeared  to  be  a  likely  source,  but  there  has 
been  no  progress  in  that  direction.  (China 
has  also  offered  to  launch  satellites  for  coun- 
tries in  the  region). 

Although  commercial  interaction  has 
been  small  for  the  two  countries,  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bilateral 
visits  by  officials  in  an  effort  to  increase 
Soviet-Indonesian  economic  co-operation. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  reportedly  agreed  to 


uNew  Straits  Times,  October  5  1988;  October  14 
1988. 

l2M?w  Straits  Times,  June  23  1987. 
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give  loans  to  finance  projects  the  Soviets 
would  build  in  Indonesia.  However,  in  1985 
a  Soviet  plan  to  finance  three  hospitals  fell 
through  as  a  result  of  disagreements  over  the 
terms. 

Trade  figures  for  1987  indicate  that  the 
Soviet  Union  imported  goods  worth  57 
million  rubles  and  exported  11  million 
rubles'  worth.  Indonesian  exports  include 
natural  rubber,  palm  oil,  tea  and  petroleum 
products,  while  Soviet  exports  include  cot- 
ton yarn,  machinery,  cast  iron  and  fertiliser. 
Despite  the  deficits,  the  Soviet  Union  had  in- 
dicated its  desire  to  buy  more  food  and  other 
non-oil  commodities  while  offering  to  sell 
more  capital  goods  like  tractors,  trucks  and 
machinery.  In  1986,  a  trade  delegation  from 
the  Soviet  Chamber  of  Commerce  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  Indonesian  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  outlining  a  programme  for.  1986- 
1987  to  increase  trade.  The  search  for  higher 
levels  of  trade  and  economic  interaction  was 
an  important  issue  on  the  agenda.  The 
meeting  also  considered  using  Soviet  ship- 
ping lines  to  transport  Indonesian  products 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  (as  in  the  case  with  Malaysia),  to  re- 
duce the  trade  imbalances.  The  holding  of 
trade  exhibitions  in  each  other's  countries 
and  the  exchange  of  trade  representative  of- 
ficers were  to  be  included  in  future  bilateral 
economic  relations. 

In  1987,  Indonesia's  Information  Minis- 
ter Harmoko  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Television  and  Radio  for  the  exchange 
of  programmes.  The  significant  aspect  of 
the  exchange  was  that  the  new  programmes 
would  deal  with  economic  and  technological 
developments  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  mi- 
nister was  also  reported  to  have  urged  the  In- 
donesian press  to  help  the  government  inits 
efforts  to  improve  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
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by-publishing  information  which  was  "good 
and  accurate,"  especially  on  potential  bila- 
teral interaction.13  Foreign  Minister  Eduard 
Shevardnadze's  visit  to  Indonesia  in  early 
1987  was  reciprocated  by  Indonesia's 
Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja  in  early  1988,  indi- 
cating that  both  parties  were  keen  to  streng- 
then bilateral  relationship,  although  regional 
political  issues,  especially  Vietnam's  involve- 
ment in  Kampuchea,  have  attracted  more  in- 
terest and  involvement  and  have  hindered 
closer  Indonesian-Soviet  relationship. 

In  the  case  of  Thailand,  Prime  Minister 
Prem  Tinsulanonda's  visit  to  Moscow  in 
May  1988  (Foreign  Minister  Siddhi  Savetsila 
had  visited  a  year  earlier  in  May  1977)  con- 
tributed to  the  increasing  Thai-Soviet  diplo- 
matic and  trade  relations.  Thailand  appears 
to  rank  high  on  the  priority  list  for  future 
Soviet  economic  initiatives.  During  a  trip  to 
the  country,  the  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Mi- 
nister, Igor  Rogachev,  had  also  proposed 
that  the  two  countries  exchange  visits  by 
their  commerce  ministers  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  expanding  trade.14  Some  observers 
believe  that  the  Soviets  are  taking  advantage 
of  Thailand's  concerns  over  international 
protectionist  policies,  especially  from  the 
United  States.  Textiles,  rice,  sugar  and  other 
products  have  faced  stiff  competition  in 
western  markets,  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
offered  itself  as  a  potential  buyer.  The  Soviet 
Union  opened  its  first  trade  and  industry  ex- 
hibition in  Bangkok  in  late  1986,  displaying 
industrial  and  consumer  goods,  its  advances 
in  science  and  technology  as  well  as  cultural 
exhibitions.  As  a  step  towards  expanding 
bilateral  trade  ties  and  in  assisting  in  busi- 
ness contacts,  the  exhibition  was  considered 


l3Strails  Times,  September  19  1987. 
14 Bangkok  Post,  April  16  1988. 
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a  success,  as  contracts  worth  US$7  million 
were  reportedly  transacted;  as  for  visitors, 
about  half  a  million  people  had  attended  the 
fair.  In  1987,  the  Soviet  Union's  imports 
cost  31  million  rubles  while  the  exports  to 
Thailand  were  worth  24  million.  Thai  agri 
exports  include  sugar,  rice,  tapioca  pellets, 
tapioca  flour,  maize,  minerals  and  textile 
products.  Imports  include  mineral  fertiliser, 
plastics,  chemicals,  news  print  paper,  and 
hard  tools. 

Thai-Soviet  trade  and  commercial  ties 
have  also  been  encouraged  by  the  role  of  the 
Soviet  Merchant  Marine.15  The  first  Thai- 
Soviet  joint  venture  company,  Thasos  Ship- 
ping and  Agency  Company  Limited  was 
established  in  1975.  It  acts  as  general  agent 
for  16  companies,  including  14  international 
lines.  Thailand  has  51  per  cent  share,  Soviet 
Union  49  per  cent  and  Singapore  a  small 
shareholding.16  Other  Soviet  lines  not  only 
service  Thai  and  Soviet  ports  but  also  ply  be- 
tween various  regional  and  international 
ports,  performing  an  important  function  in 
regional  and  international  trade. 

As  with  the  case  of  the  other  ASEAN 
neighbours,  the  Soviet  Union  had  also  of- 
fered to  launch  Thai  communications  satel- 
lites "with  full  respect  for  the  secrecy  of  the 
technology  involved."17  Since  most  of  the 
technology  involved  was  either  American  or 
other  western,  this  offer  was  easily  given  but 
difficult  to  accomplish,  taking  into  account 
the  sensitivity  and  political  obstacles  over 


,5The  Merchant  Marine  --  Sovtorgflot  --  comprising 
16  shipping  companies,  serve  about  68  ports  within  the 
USSR's  seas  itself  and  run  about  30  ship  repair  yards. 
Reportedly,  Soviet  flagged  ships  call  at  more  than  1,400 
ports  in  130  countries. 

l6Bangkok  Post  Supplement,  July  5  1986. 

11 Bangkok  Post,  November  11  1986. 


sucli  items. 

The  Philippines  has  registered  the  smal- 
lest on  the  bilateral  trade  turnover  -  about  27 
million  rubles  in  1987.  The  major  Soviet  im- 
port is  coconut  products.  Nevertheless,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  abandoned  its  interests 
there.  Many  observers  tend  to  argue  that  the 
Soviet  motives  are  more  political  than  eco- 
nomic, pursued  in  an  effort  to  draw  the 
Philippines  away  from  its  close  ties  to  the 
United  States.  The  Philippines  was  also  the 
last  of  the  ASEAN  five  to  establish  diplo- 
matic relations,  in  1976,  and  has  not  had  am- 
ple opportunity  to  develop  its  bilateral  rela- 
tionship. In  the  latter  years  of  the  Marcos 
presidency,  the  relationship  seemed  to  im- 
prove. In  1986,  meanwhile,  the  Soviets  had 
to   reacquaint   themselves  with   the  new 
government  of  President  Aquino  with  offers 
of  investments.  The  Soviets  appeared  to  be  a 
possible  source  for  the  US$350  million  coal- 
fired  power  station  in  northern  Luzon. 
There  were  also  plans  to  invest  in  the  large 
nickel  mine.  The  Soviet  request  for  repair 
facilities  for  their  fishing  vessels  at  the 
Philippine  Shipyard  and  Engineering  Corpo- 
ration (Philseco)  shipyard  in  Bataan  pro- 
vince has  not  yet  been  approved.  The  site  is 
less  than  40  miles  from  the  United  States 
naval  base  at  Subic  and  hence  the  deal  would 
not  be  readily  supported  by  the  Philippine 
government  nor  the  American  military.  Ap- 
parently Philseco  has  briefed  the  National 
Intelligence  Co-ordinating  Agency  on  the 
matter.18 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Philippines 
which  had  rejected  earlier  requests  could 
change  its  mind,  as  the  repair  yard  (a  joint 
venture  of  Philippine  and  Japanese  interests) 
has  been  cited  as  losing  money.  It  could  also 
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indicate  Philippine  independence  and  de- 
tachment from  the  United  States.19  Perhaps 
like  the  threats  that  former  President  Marcos 
issued  to  the  United  States,  claiming  that  he 
would  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  aid,  the 
present  government  could  also  be  testing  out 
the  Americans  with  its  offer  of  facilities 
close  to  Subic  -  where  the  issue  of  spying  is 
the  main  threat. 

After  leading  a  congressional  visit  to 
Moscow  in  July  1988,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet,  Senator  Aquilino  Pimental 
reported  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  offered 
to  provide  farm  equipment  for  the  Philip- 
pines' land  reform  programme  in  exchange 
for  coconut  oil,  sugar  and  some  other  natural 
resources.  (The  reform  plan  aims  to  distri- 
bute 5.4  million  hectares  to  three  million  te- 
nant farmers  over  10  years).  As  with  the  other 
countries  in  the  region,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  barter  trade  in 
its  bilateral  relations.  The  visit  of  Soviet  de- 
legations and  the  proposals  for  better  poli- 
tical or  economis  ties  come  under  more  scru- 
tiny, both  internally  and  externally,  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  region  as  a  result  of  the 
special  relationship  between  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  Singapore,  despite  its 
highly  critical  stand  on  certain  Soviet  foreign 
policies,  it  has  fairly  good  economic  ties  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  1987,  Soviet  imports  ac- 
counted for  48  million  rubles  while  exports 
constituted  37  million  rubles.  Singapore's  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union  are  mainly  in  the 
form  of  repairs  to  Soviet  vessels  in  Singapore 
shipyards  and  supplies/services  provided  to 
them.  There  is  also  the  export  of  some  com- 
modities from  the  region,  like  rubber,  coco- 
nut oil  as  well  as  fuel  oil.  The  Soviet  Union 
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was  also  seeking  to  increase  its  trade,  in- 
cluding the  possibility  of  barter  arrange- 
ments. Its  exports  include  fish  and  fish  pro- 
ducts, cast  iron,  light  machinery  and  crude 
oil. 

Trade,  banking  and  shipping  have  been 
the  three  areas  of  bilateral  economic  acti- 
vities. The  Soviet  Union  has  also  invited 
Singaporean  businessmen  to  invest  in  that 
country.  The  invitations  have  been  especially 
marked  in  the  last  two  years  after  the  an- 
nounced opening  up  of  the  Soviet  economy. 
The  Soviet  ambassador  to  Singapore  has 
stated  that  joint  ventures  were  especially 
welcomed.20  In  an  effort  to  encourage  such 
joint  ventures,  a  15  member  trade  mission 
visited  Singaporean  companies,  including 
the  Jurong,  Keppel  and  Sembawang  ship- 
yards. Singapore's  shipyards  had  shown  in- 
terest in  reconstructing  and  developing  the 
port  of  Nakhodka,  the  second  largest  port  in 
the  Far  East  after  Vladivostok.21 

Following  that  visit,  a  Singapore  team 
from  16  local  companies  led  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Trade  Development  Board  visited  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  follow-up  to  one  that  went 
in  June  1987.  Reportedly,  the  aim  was  to 
identify  new  areas  for  Singapore  companies 
to  participate  in,  renew  ties  with  trade 
organisations  that  conducted  foreign  trade, 
and  meet  government  officials  in  the  minis- 
tries of  Foreign  Economic  Relations,  Fishe- 
ries and  the  Merchant  Marine,  as  well  as  the 
USSR  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
Soviet  manufacturers  and  commercial 
organisations.22  Representatives  from  ship- 
yards, trading  and  manufacturing  com- 
panies were  on  the  team. 

20Straits  Times,  January  9  1987. 
21  Straits  Times,  October  2  1988. 
22Straits  Times,  October  3  1988. 
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For  the  last  four  years  (1984-1987),  So- 
viet figures  on  trade  turnovers  does  not  in- 
dicate any  definite  trend  for  each  of  the 
ASEAN  partners.  It  does  appear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  gradually  increased  its  ex- 
ports to  all  the  five  countries.  In  terms  of 
total  trade  turnover  for  the  four  years, 
Malaysia  indicates  the  highest  figures  (478 
million  rubles),  followed  by  Singapore  (466 
million  rubles),   Thailand  (287  million 
rubles),  Indonesia  (264  million  rubles)  and 
the  Philippines  (147  million  rubles).  How- 
ever, the  figures  only  include  commodities 
traded  and  not  other  forms  of  transactions 
which  are  significant,  for  example,  invest- 
ments. Based  on  the  last  few  years'  activities, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken 
on  a  visible,  economic-oriented  approach 
towards  the  ASEAN  countries. 

However,  the  latter  have  not  responded 
to  the  approach  with  any  great  enthusiasm 
like  they  do,  for  example,  with  Japan.  In  the 
meantime,  each  ASEAN  country  is  explor- 
ing its  bilateral  potentials  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  With  the  threat  of  falling  prices  or 
protectionist  tendencies,  primary  commodi- 
ty exporting  members  like  Malaysia  and 
Thailand  have  included  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  among  their  list  of  new 
markets.  The  various  official  visits  are 
testimony  to  this.  However  promising  the 
market  may  seem,  the  problems  associated 
with  a  closed  economy  remain,  like  currency 
restrictions  and  the  centralisation  of  control. 
The  lack  of  reciprocity  in  the  type  of  goods 
available  from  the  Soviet  Union  is  also  an 
obstacle  to  increased  trade;  ASEAN  coun- 
tries generally  do  not  seem  to  be  interested  in 
the  type  of  goods  that  the  Soviets  have  to  of- 
fer. The  quality  of  products,  the  lack  of 
spare  parts,  problems  of  training,  exchange 
of  personnel  and  political  sensitivities  are  the 


common  issues  cited  for  the  lack  of  interest 
shown  by  ASEAN  countries.  The  lower  costs 
of  the  products  have  been  attractive  in  some 
cases  but  not  entirely  encouraging  to  offset 
the  negative  attitudes.  In  the  area  of  Soviet 
investment,  significant  participation  has  not 
yet  taken  place.  ASEAN  businessmen  are 
also  cautious  in  entering  into  joint  ventures 
where  they  cannot  be  assured  of  the  out- 
come; Soviet  business  and  economy  is  too 
new  an  area  for  the  businessmen  to  take  a 
monetary  risk.  The  promised  reforms  to  the 
economy  are  uncertain.  On  the  contrary, 
more  ASEAN  businessmen  responded  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  China  market  for  trade 
and  investment  when  China  invited  foreign 
participation.  Geographical,  cultural  (espe- 
cially the  presence  of  a  large  Chinese  popu- 
lation) as  well  as  an  encouraging  political 
leadership  have  played  a  role  in  China's  in- 
stance. In  the  case  Of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  ASEAN  countries,  the  bilateral  eco- 
nomic and  political  potentials  seem  more 
significant  than  they  actually  are  at  the  pre- 
sent. 


New  Thinking 

How  does  one  interpret  Soviet  interests, 
specifically  economic  interests  in  the 
ASEAN  region,  in  the  light  of  current  Soviet 
thinking?  Is  there  any  significance  attached 
to  the  "new  thinking"  and  if  so  is  there  a 
direct  influence  on  ASEAN?  Is  it  one  of  con- 
tinuity, change  or  "repackaging"? 

General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
has  stated  (both  in  Vladivostok  and  in  Kras- 
noyarsk) the  Soviet  Union's  desire  to  assert 
itself  as  an  Asia-Pacific  country,  and  to  par- 
ticipate politically  and  economically  in  the 
dynamics  of  the  region.  "We  are  for  expan- 
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ding  mutually  advantageous  and  equal  rela- 
tions with  all  states  of  this  part  of  the  globe, 
irrespective  of  their  size  and  social  system," 
he  reiterated  at  Krasnoyarsk,  referring  to  the 
ASEAN  states.23  Since  coming  to  power 
Gorbachev  has  taken  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
more  international  course;  he  has  used  seve- 
ral occasions  to  deliver  his  new  thinking.  He 
has  been  impressed  by  the  striking  develop- 
ment examples  of  the  Asian  countries.  Thus 
the  Soviet  Union  has  set  itself  the  dual  task 
of  lurching  itself  to  the  momentous  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  and 
benefitting  from  the  dynamism,  while  at  the 
same  time,  seeking  opportunities  to  play  a 
political  role  in  the  region,  whether  it  is  in 
relation  to  the  big  states  or  the  small  ones. 
This  new  role  can  only  be  achieved  by  inter- 
nal economic  reform  coupled  with  rewarding 
external  linkages.  Gorbachev  has  set  to  pur- 
sue these  goals,  and  the  countries  of  ASEAN 
are  a  small  but  perhaps  potential  source  of 
rewarding  linkages. 

In  some  ways,  the  new  Soviet  approaches 
to  the  ASEAN  states  are  related  to  those 
broader  aims,  which  began  with  political 
overtures  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
other  Pacific  countries.  Its  ties  have  been 
skewed  to  different  parts  of  the  world  to 
reflect  its  national  interests.  Thus,  it  follows 
that  one  cannot  equate  the  ASEAN  region  to 
the  Soviet  Union's  other  more  significant 
Asian  partners  like  China  and  Japan,  or  the 
larger  Pacific  rim  countries.  But  as  an  inter- 
national actor,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  in- 
terested in  Pacific  economic  co-operation, 
and  was  admitted  as  an  observer  to  the  last 
PECC  meeting  in  Osaka  in  May  1988.  It  is 


23Speech  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev  at  a  meeting  in 
Krasnoyarsk  Kray  on  September  16  1988.  See  Foreign 
Broadcast  Information  Service  (FBIS-SOV),  September 
19  1988,  pp.  43-60,  p.  58. 


also  keen  on  joining  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  Lately,  the  Soviet  Union  has  shown 
greater  interest  in  ASEAN  as  a  regional  enti- 
ty and  in  giving  recognition  to  it  as  an 
organisation. 

In  most  of  the  Soviet  Union's  internatio- 
nal relations,  economics  has  followed  closely 
political  relations  (for  example  with  its  so- 
cialist partners.)  But  in  the  case  of  ASEAN  it 
appears  the  other  way  round  -  the  Soviet 
Union  seems  to  want  closer  economic  ties  in 
order  to  place  itself  within  the  group  of 
"friendly"  countries.  As  a  step  beyond  the 
confines  of  bilateral  relationship,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  offered  to  become  a  regular 
dialogue  partner  with  the  ASEAN  grouping, 
similar  to  the  relationship  ASEAN  has  with 
other  developed  countries  (United  States, 
Canada,  the  EEC,  Japan,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand).  According  to  Soviet  opinion, 
one  of  the  main  concerns  with  ASEAN  has 
been  the  imbalance  in  trade  relations.  The 
dialogue  was  seen  as  means  to  improve  eco- 
nomic and  political  ties.24 

ASEAN's  dialogues  have  only  been  in- 
stituted with  the  non-communist  countries; 
it  is  obvious  that  not  only  do  the  partners 
share  political  ideologies,  they  also  subscribe 
to  similar  open  economic  systems.  The 
Soviet  system  is  obviously  a  hindrance.  Poli- 
tical obstacles  are  still  in  the  way  of  Soviet- 
ASEAN  relations.  Soviet  aid  to  Vietnam  and 
Vietnam's  role  in  Kampuchea  has  been  a 
deterring  factor  against  establishing  closer 
relations  or  in  considering  the  possibility  of  a 
dialogue  status  for  the  time  being.25 
COMECON  had  also  collectively  indicated 
its  interest  earlier  but  ASEAN  did  not  res- 
pond favourably.  ASEAN  has  indicated  that 

^Straits  Times,  January  16  1987. 
23 Bangkok  Post,  January  15  1987. 
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at  the  moment  it  is  not  expanding  its 
dialogue  partners;  it  has  also  not  taken  up 
the  requests  of  other  open-economic  systems 
as  South  Korea,  prompting  observers  to  con- 
clude that  ASEAN  would  only  want  its  dia- 
logues with  the  developed  states.  Thus  a 
centrally-planned  economic  system  would  be 
even  further  down  the  line  of  preferences. 


Soviet  Strategy 

The  Soviet  Union  realises  that  it  is  faced 
with  several  obstacles  in  its  economic  pur- 
suits in  the  region.  It  also  realises  that  the 
trade  imbalances  cannot  be  rectified  easily 
even  if  it  tried  to  market  new  products  (for 
example,  military  hardware  like  helicopters). 
Thus  Soviet  trade  officials  have  deempha- 
sised  the  recurrent  imbalances,  and  instead 
used  it  as  a  leverage  in  gaining  more  acess  in- 
to other  economic  areas.  Given  the  nature  of 
the  socialist  system,  the  Soviets  are  aware  of 
the  limitations  and  admit  that  they  cannot 


compete  in  the  open  market  system.  Thus, 
the  Soviet  strategy  in  the  ASEAN  countries 
is  to  emphasise  government-to-government 
economic  relations  and  to  create  an  environ- 
ment that  would  be  conducive  to  their  in- 
terests. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  just  economics 
which  is  the  prime  interest  in  the  new  Soviet 
thinking.  The  Soviet  Union  would  also  like 
to  establish  long  term  relationships  with  the 
region  and  to  be  accepted  by  the  states.  Does 
the  Soviet  Union  want  to  play  a  genuine  poli- 
tical-economic role  or  would  it  revert  to  its 
position  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  when  it  was 
viewed  with  more  suspicion?  Perhaps  this  is 
the  crucial  question  that  disturbs  most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  ASEAN  countries,  and  which 
explains  their  cautious  responses  and  the 
wait-and-see  attitudes  to  the  Soviet's  gesture 
for  closer  co-operation.  At  present,  not  only 
are  the  economic  opportunities  and  techno- 
logical offers  not  that  attractive,  the  political 
climate  has  also  not  completely  cleared  up. 


The  Evolving  Relationship 
among  the  Superpowers: 
The  Implications  for  Southeast  Asia 

Robert  C.  HORN 


TIIHE  LATE  1980s  are  witnessing  a 
potentially  significant  shift  of  rela- 
tionships among  the  major  powers  in 
Asia.  The  fluidity  and  importance  of  these 
alterations  is  reminiscent  of  almost  twenty 
years  ago.  In  1969  and  the  beginning  of  the 
1970s,  we  saw  Sino-Soviet  relations  plunge 
to  their  nadir,  US-China  relations  take  their 
first  exploratory  steps,  and  Soviet- American 
relations  move  toward  what  turned  out  to  be 
a  short-lived  detente.  For  Southeast  Asia, 
these  changes  at  the  global  level  were  viewed 
through  the  prism  of  a  reduction  of  the  Ame- 
rican role  regionally.  China's  "re-emer- 
gence" from  the  self-imposed  isolation  of  its 
Cultural  Revolution,  and  the  beginnings  of  a 
Soviet  diplomatic  "offensive"  in  the  region 
to  pre-empt  any  Chinese  attempts  to  fill  what 
many  perceived  to  be  the  vacuum  being 
created  by  the  American  withdrawal. 

The  states  of  Southeast  Asia  are  now 
witnessing  a  new  era  in  which  similar  ques- 
tions are  being  raised.  After  an  accelerated 
American  military  buildup  under  the  Reagan 
administration,  questions  are  again  being 


asked  as  to  the  nature  of  the  American  com- 
mitment to  the  region,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  US  bases  in  the  Philippines.  Even 
with  China's  preoccupation  with  its  eco- 
nomy and  "four  modernisations,"  that 
country's  future  intentions  toward  Southeast 
Asia  are  not  clear.  Most  noticeably,  the  So- 
viet Union  under  Gorbachev  has  embarked 
on  yet  another  offensive,  both  diplomatic 
and  economic,  and  this  one  appears  far  more 
substantial  and  far-reaching  than  the  pre- 
vious one  under  Brezhnev. 

The  changes  in  Soviet  foreign  policy  are 
perhaps  raising  the  most  substantial  ques- 
tions. General  Secretary  Gorbachev  has 
undertaken  new  programmes  of  glasnost  and 
perestroika  at  home  and  has  complemented 
these  with  a  "new  political  thinking" 
abroad.  The  impact  of  these  changes  in  So- 
viet behaviour  in  world  politics  has  been  felt 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  in  China 
and  more  broadly  Asia,  and  in  various  re- 
gional conflicts  from  Afghanistan  to  Angola 
to  Kampuchea.  Debates  continue  to  rage 
around  the  globe  as  to  whether  these  changes 
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in  Soviet  policy  are  merely  cosmetic  or  are 
more  fundamental,  are  only  of  means  but 
not  of  goals,  are  only  tactical  and  not  stra- 
tegic. This  article  attempts  to  address  these 
questions,  assess  recent  developments  in  the 
nature  of  the  Sino-Soviet-American  great 
power  "triangle,"  'and  evaluate  the  signi- 
ficance of  these  changes  in  Soviet  conduct  in 
the  context  of  Southeast  Asia. 


Changing  Soviet  Objectives  in  South- 
east Asia? 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  pursuing  a 
rather  consistent  set  of  objectives  in  South- 
east Asia  at  least  since  the  end  of  the  1960s. 
At  the  top  of  the  Soviet  list  has  been  the  de- 
sire to  gain  recognition  as  an  Asian  power,  a 
state  that  thus  ought  to  be  included  in  any 
regional  discussions,  negotiations,  or  efforts 
at  conflict  resolution.  Beyond  attaining  such 
legitimacy  as  a  regional  player,  Moscow  has 
sought,  secondly,  to  reduce  the  overwhel- 
ming presence  and  influence  of  the  United 
States.  The  Soviets  have  clearly  recognised 
the  extent  and  depth  of  American  ties  to  the 
states  of  the  region,  not  only  in  terms  of  mi- 
litery  relations  with  the  Philippines  ~  and 
particularly  the  bases  there  -  and  Thailand, 
but  also,  and  at  least  as  importantly,  eco- 
nomically and  politically.  Third,  Soviet  ef- 
forts have  been  directed  at  containing  the  in- 
fluence of  China  in  the  region  where  Beijing 
has  certain  inherent  advantages  as  well  as 
obstacles.  Finally  and  maximally,  Moscow 
has  sought  to  extend  its  own  presence  and  in- 
fluence among  the  states  of  the  region. 

The  USSR's  policies  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives in  the  1970s  and  first  half  of  the 
1980s  were  several.  The  Brezhnev  regime 
launched  its  efforts  in  1969  with  the  proposal 


for  an  Asian  collective  security  system.  Con- 
current with  that  were  intensified  diplomatic 
efforts  in  the  early  seventies  to  foster  closer 
relations  with  the  non-Communist  states  of 
the  region,  the  ASEAN  states  (the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  comprising 
Indonesia,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  Singa- 
pore, Thailand,  and,  more  recently,  Brunei). 
Economic  ties  were  also  pursued  via  trade 
missions  and  aid  offers.  All  of  this  met  with 
little  success  as  Moscow  was  unable  to  over- 
come several  obstacles.  These  included  the 
pervasive  ties  between  the  region's  states  and 
the  United  States,  the  positive  perception 
that  many  of  the  elites  hold  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  ~  particularly  Thailand  -- 
and  the  view  shared  even  more  commonly 
that  Soviet  policy  was  driven  by  a  narrow 
and  self-serving  anti-China  fixation,  the 
USSR's  continuing  trade  deficit  with  coun- 
tries of  the  region  and  inability  to  offer 
desirable  items  which  local  states  wanted  to 
purchase,  and  the  long-standing  and  broadly 
shared  perception  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
outsider  in  Southeast  Asia.  As  the  end  of  the 
decade  neared,  Moscow  had  made  precious 
little  progress  toward  any  of  its  objectives. 

The  events  of  1978  and  1979  in  Indochina 
changed  this  picture  considerably,  however. 
As  relations  between  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Vietnam  (SRV)  and  both  Kampuchea  and 
China  worsened,  Hanoi  increasingly  drop- 
ped its  "balanced"  posture  toward  the 
USSR  and  PRC  and  moved  closer  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  1978,  the  SRV  joined  the 
communist-bloc  Council  for  Mutual  Eco- 
nomic Assistance  and  later  signed  a  friend- 
ship treaty  with  Moscow.  Its  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Kampuchea  and  subsequent 
battle  with  China  when  the  latter  invaded 
Vietnam  to  "teach  it  a  lesson"  not  only 
polarised  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  but 
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also  enabled  the  USSR  to  establish  a  military 
presence  in  the  region.  Since  that  time,  the 
Soviet  military  presence  has  grown  signifi- 
cantly in  Vietnam,  particularly  in  the  former 
American  naval  base  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  The 
USSR  thus  became  a  factor  in  the  Southeast 
Asian  security  equation.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  current  decade,  then,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  perceived  regionally  in  exclusively 
military  terms.  Diplomatic  and  economic  ef- 
forts subsided  and  continued  to  have  little  or 
no  impact  in  any  case. 

Under  Gorbachev,  the  USSR's  objectives 
in  Southeast  Asia  do  not  seem  to  be  radically 
altered.  The  Soviet  military  presence  did  not 
have  a  positive  effect  on  the  ASEAN  states 
nor  on  the  United  States,  but  instead  pushed 
them  into  closer  relations  with  one  another 
and  to  an  American  naval  buildup  (as  well  as 
heightened  Japanese  and  Chinese  concerns). 
That  is  to  say,  the  Kremlin's  successes  in  the 
military  sphere  had  a  counterproductive  ef- 
fect on  its  overall  goals.  Military  capabilities 
did  not  translate  into  political  influence. 
Clearly,  Gorbachev's  foreign  policy  still 
seeks  recognition  of  the  USSR  as  a  legitimate 
regional  power.  Given  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionships among  the  major  powers,  it  also 
seems  likely  that  the  Soviets  still  desire  to 
limit  both  American  and  Chinese  influence 
in  the  region  and,  if  possible,  replace  it  with 
their  own  influence. 

What  is  certainly  new  is  the  Soviet  stra- 
tegy to  de-emphasise  the  role  of  the  military 
tool  of  policy  and  to  establish  the  Soviet 
presence  on  a  new  footing.  Soviet  diplomacy 
toward  the  ASEAN  states  has  been  invigo- 
rated since  Gorbachev's  significant  address 
in  Vladivostok  in  the  Soviet  Far  East  in  late 
July  1986. 1  Although  he  proposed  no  spe- 


'For  the  text,  see  Pravda,  July  29  1986. 


cifics  regarding  these  six  states,  he  did,  inter 
alia,  call  for  expanded  ties  with  them,  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Kampuchea  issue,  and  normali- 
sation of  Sino-Vietnamese  relations.  The  ac- 
celerated pace  of  major  diplomatic  visits  be- 
tween Moscow  and  ASEAN  capitals  since 
the  speech  has  been  impressive.  These  have 
included  an  Asian  tour  by  Gorbachev's  new 
Foreign  Minister,  Eduard.  Shevardnadze, 
and  trips  to  Moscow  by  the  heads  of  govern- 
ment of  Malaysia  and  Thailand  as  well  as 
significant  trips  to  the  USSR  by  the  foreign 
ministers  of  Thailand  and  Indonesia.  She- 
vardnadze's visit  to  Thailand  and  Indonesia 
-  as  well  as  the  three  Indochina  states  and 
Australia  ~  in  March  1987  was  perhaps  the 
most  important,  at  least  in  terms  of  its  sym- 
bolic significance.  The  Soviet  spokesman 
presented  a  picture  of  reasonableness  and 
openness,  admitting  that  Moscow's  Asian 
policy  was  at  least  in  part  an  effort  to  reduce 
external  pressures  so  it  could  concentrate  on 
domestic  issues,  as  well  as  of  determination 
to  secure  a  place  for  the  USSR  as  a  "major, 
legitimate  actor  in  the  region  with  a  political 
and  economic  ...  presence."2  Two  months 
later,  Thai  Foreign  Minister  Siddhi  Savetsila 
journeyed  to  Moscow.  Although  Siddhi  was 
unable  to  obtain  any  Soviet  commitment  to 
press  the  Vietnamese  on  Kampuchea,  She- 
vardnadze did  reiterate  to  him  that  Moscow 
was  still  seeking  a  settlement  of  the  conflict 
and  that  it  did  not  believe  the  situation  there 
was  either  deadlocked  or  incapable  of  solu- 
tion.3 

Nguyen  van  Linn,  the  new  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Vietnamese  Communist  Party, 
followed  Siddhi  into  the  Kremlin.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  identical  views  Linh  and  Gorba- 

zSusumu  Awanohara,  "The  Bear  ai  the  Door,"  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Review,  March  26  19S7,  p.  18. 

\Radio  Liberty  Research,  RL  187/87,  May  14  1987. 
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chev  were  said  to  share,  there  were  some  sub- 
tle differences  which  continued  over  Kampu- 
chea. Undoubtedly  Hanoi  was  made  uncom- 
fortable by  its  patron's  new  willingness  to 
discuss  the  Kampuchea  issue  with  states  op- 
posed to  Vietnam's  role  there,  that  is  with 
the  Chinese  in  their  semi-annual  negotiations 
and  with  the  ASEAN  leaders  with  whom 
Shevardnadze  had  met.  The  August  1987 
summit  between  Gorbachev  and  Malaysian 
Prime  Minister  Mahathir  continued  this  "of- 
fensive" and  was  doubly  significant  because 
it  came  only  one  week  after  Gorbachev  an- 
nounced that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  will- 
ing to  remove  its  intermediate-range  missiles 
from  Asia  as  part  of  a  "global  double  zero" 
accord  with  the  United  States.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Gorbachev  chose  to  proclaim  this 
concession  in  an  interview  with  B.M.  Diah, 
editor  of  the  Indonesian  daily  Merdeka,  con- 
tending that  it  was  "an  effort  to  accommo- 
date the  Asian  countries  and  take  into  ac- 
count their  concerns."4 

This  approach  was  definitely  new  in 
degree.  Soviet  political  and  economic  efforts 
toward  the  ASEAN  states  had  never  been  so 
intense.  And  the  Southeast  Asian  responses 
provided  some  measure  of  encouragement 
for  Moscow.  Although  there  was  little  im- 
mediate progress  on  trade  and  although  the 
Southeast  Asians  continued  to  call  for  deeds 
such  as  public  Soviet  pressure  on  Vietnam 
(or  at  least  Vietnamese  movement  on  the 
Kampuchea  issue),  there  were  increasing  in- 
dications that  the  regional  leaderships  were 
willing  to  grant  the  USSR  a  role  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Mahathir,  for  example,  summed  up  his 
Soviet  visit  by  asserting  that  Malaysia  "re- 
cognises that  the  Soviet  Union  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region."5  Similar 

*New  York  Times,  July  23  1987. 
sPravda,  July  31  1987. 


statements  have  been  forthcoming  from 
Bangkok  and,  with  more  qualifications, 
from  Jakarta  and  Manila.  While  this  may 
appear  to  be  only  a  small  step  for  Gorba- 
chev's Asian  diplomacy,  it  does  represent  a 
partial  success  in  the  most  basic  of  Soviet  ob- 
jectives in  the  region. 

Gorbachev  has  continued  to  pursue  and 
develop  these  efforts.  In  mid-September 
1988,  he  delivered  a  major  speech  on  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  in  the  Siberian  city  of 
Krasnoyarsk.  Here  he  not  only  underlined 
the  necessity  for  reforms  within  the  USSR 
but  again  linked  these  internal  changes  to  the 
need  for  a  more  stable,  peaceful  and  less 
threatening  environment  in  Asia.6  Regarding 
Southeast  Asia  specifically,  he  praised  the 
recently-concluded  Sino-Soviet  meeting  on  a 
settlement  in  Kampuchea  and  was  optimistic 
concerning  Soviet  ties  with  ASEAN.  Leaving 
out  only  hard-line  Singapore,  he  remarked 
that: 

Our  relations  with  the  ASEAN  countries,  first  and 
foremost  Indonesia,  and  also  with  the  Philippines 
and  Malaysia,  are  gaining  dynamism.  Useful  dia- 
logue has  begun  with  Thailand,  with  which  we  have 
had  no  relations  for  a  long  time. 

The  General  Secretary  (and  newly  elected 
Presiden)  also  made  seven  proposals  to  im- 
prove "all- Asian  security"  and  to  further 
develop  this  "new"  image  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  an  Asian  power  genuinely  inte- 
rested not  in  military  might  and  muscle  but 
in  disarmament  and  peaceful  co-operation, 
not  as  a  military  threat  but  rather  as  a  leader 
in  conflict  resolution.  These  proposals  in- 
cluded an  undertaking  by  the  USSR  not  to 
increase  its  nuclear  weapons  in  Asia,  a  call 
for  consultations  among  naval  powers  of  the 
region  on  the  preventing  naval  buildups,  a 


6For  the  text,  see  Pravda,  September  18  1988. 
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call  for  multilateral  talks  to  reduce  military 
confrontation  and  armaments  where  borders 
meet  (particularly  where  the  seaboards  of  the 
USSR,  PRC,  Japan,  and  North  and  South 
Korea  converge),  the  development  of  mea- 
sures .to  prevent  air  and  sea  incidents  among 
the  powers,  the  convening  of  an  internatio- 
nal conference  to  turn  the  Indian  Ocean  into 
a  peace  zone,  and  the  creation  of  a  nego- 
tiating mechanism  to  examine  any  proposals 
relating  to  the  security  of  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.  Of  particular  significance  for  South- 
east Asia,  Gorbachev  also  offered  to  have 
the  Soviet  Union  "abandon  its  naval  mate- 
rial and  technical  supply  point  in  Cam  Ranh 
Bay"  if  the  United  States  agreed  to  eliminate 
its  military  bases  in  the  Philippines. 

Thus,  while  there  is  no  question  that 
Soviet  tactics  and  means  have  changed  under 
Gorbachev,  it  is  still  difficult  to  determine 
whether  Soviet  goals  have  been  altered  sub- 
stantially. At  what  point  do  shifts  in  style, 
and  approach,  if  fundamental  enough,  begin 
to  change  policy  objectives  themselves?  This 
is  clearly  the  question  being  raised  in  South- 
east Asian  capitals.  Can  Soviet  'deeds' 
match  Soviet  'words'? 


Soviet  Policies  and  the  Kampuchean 
Conflict 

Over  the  past  two  years,  ASEAN  states 
have  expressed  growing  inclination  to  listen 
to  what  the  Soviets  have  to  say  on  regional 
matters.  The  key  in  the  perceptions  of  the 
ASEAN  leaders,  however,  has  remained 
whether  or  not  Moscow  will  alter  its  policy 
toward  the  Vietnamese  occupation  of  Kam- 
puchea. Repeatedly,  ASEAN  states  have 
told  the  Soviets  that  relations  can  be  im- 
proved only  if  Moscow  is  able  to  help  bring 


about  a  Vietnamese  withdrawal.7  A  Malay- 
sian commentary  summarised  the  basic 
ASEAN  position  -  with  Thailand  usually 
being  harsher  and  Indonesia  softer: 

It  is  the  solid  support  given  by  Moscow  and  the  So- 
viet presence  in  the  Vietnamese  naval  bases  that  has 
emboldened  Vietnam  to  entrench  itself  in  Kampu- 
chea. ...  It  would  be  a  realistic  step  toward  peace  in 
Kampuchea  and  stability  in  the  entire  Southeast  Asia 
region  if  the  Soviet  Union  could  use  its  influence 
over  Vietnam,  which  is  considerable,  to  leave  the'- 
Kampucheans  alone.  ...  It  is  vital  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  not  harbour  any  illusions  concerning 
ASEAN's  attitude.  If  the  Soviet  Union  is  sincere 
about  its  numerous  confessions  [sic?]  concerning 
peace  and  goodwill,  then  it  ought  to  do  something 
positive  about  Kampuchea.  If  it  does  not  achieve 
that,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  a  new  chapter 
would  begin  in  Soviet-ASEAN  relations.8 

For  the  Soviets,  nevertheless,  there  are 
certain  benefits  of  the  current  stalemate  in 
Indochina.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  the 
conflict  has  brought  about  a  tangible  Soviet 
presence  in  the  region  in  the  form  of  base 
facilities,  most  notably  in  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 
Soviet  military  deployments  at  Cam  Ranh 
have  grown  dramatically  over  the  years  since 
Moscow  first  began  to  utilise  the  base  in  the 
wake  of  the  1979  Chinese  invasion  of  Viet- 
nam. Over  the  last  several  years,  Moscow 
has  regularly  deployed  25  to  30  ships  at  Cam 
Ranh,  including  4  to  6  submarines,  as  well  as 
offensive  jets  and  bombers  (MiG-23s  and 
TU-16s)  and  reconnaissance  and  anti- 
submarine warfare  aircraft  (TU-95s).  More- 
over, the  Soviets  have  enlarged  the  petro- 
leum storage  capacity,  installed  new  dock 
facilities  to  service  ships,  and  built  new  com- 


7See,  for  example,  Radio  Singapore,  January  14 
1987;  in  Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service  -  Asia 
and  Pacific  (FBIS-AP),  January  16  1987. 

8Radio  Kuala  Lumpur,  September  26  1986;  in  ibid., 
September  29  1986. 
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munications  and  intelligence  facilities.  Con- 
sequently, the  USSR  now  deals  from  a  posi- 
tion of  far  greater  regional  strength  than 
ever  before  and  its  military  presence  is  an  in- 
escapable part  of  the  geostrategic  configu- 
ration in  Southeast  Asia.9 

The  status  quo  also  carries  additional 
benefits  for  the  Soviets.  It  has  forced  Viet- 
nam out  of  its  independence  between  Mos- 
cow and  Beijing  and  aligned  it  closely  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  'games'  of  world 
politics  and  the  international  communist 
movement,  having  close  allies  and  denying 
them  to  your  adversary  are  viewed  as  signifi- 
cant gains.  Moreover,  it  ties  down  Moscow's 
Washington  and  Beijing  adversaries  and 
leaves  them  no  option  but  the  unsavory  one 
of  supporting  a  resistance  coalition  in  Kam- 
puchea whose  strongest  military  force  is  led 
by  Pol  Pot  and  his  cronies  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  the  former  Cambodian  regime  that 
certainly  ranks  among  the  most  barbarous  in 
this  brutal  century. 

In  international  politics,  of  course,  situa- 
tions are  never  completely  one-sided.  Here, 
too,  the  Kremlin  is  faced  with  some  impor- 
tant costs  or  disadvantages  of  the  current 
stalemate  which  serve  to  offset  the  benefits. 
Certainly,  the  status  quo  remains  an  impor- 
tant obstacle  to  further  normalisation  with 
the  Chinese.  With  both  sides  talking  about 
the  desirability  of  a  summit,  Beijing  insists 
that  progress  must  first  be  made  on  getting 
the  Vietnamese  out  of  Kampuchea.  The  cur- 
rent situation  greatly  hinders  the  expansion 
of  Soviet  relations  with  ASEAN's  member 
states,  as  discussed  above.  It  is  also  finan- 
cially very  costly  for  the  USSR,  running  to 
some  US$6  million  per  day  in  economic 

'Among  the  various  reports,  see  the  New  York 
Times,  January  2  and  October  25  1985.  The  origin  of 
most  the  reports  has  been  Thailand. 


assistance  which  Moscow  must  spend  just  to 
keep  the  Vietnamese  economy  from  col- 
lapse. Finally,  the  Vietnamese  and  their 
Soviet  supporters  remain  diplomatically 
largely  isolated  as  can  be  seen  in  the  non- 
aligned  movement  and  the  United  Nations. 
Indeed,  this  year's  General  Assembly  vote 
on  the  resolution  calling  for  the  withdrawal 
of  Vietnamese  forces  from  Kampuchea 
found  Hanoi  and  Moscow  again  in  a  decided 
minority,  this  time  being  outvoted  by 
122-19. 

To  be  factored  into  any  calculations  in 
the  Kremlin  of  the  advantages  to  a  settle- 
ment as  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  is  the  fact  that  there  are  no  gua- 
rantees for  Moscow  that  a  different  policy 
would  bring  the  desired  results.  First,  it  is 
probably  true,  as  both  Soviet  and  Viet- 
namese spokesmen  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out,  that  Moscow's  ability  to  influence  Viet- 
nam is  limited.  Given  Hanoi's  historic  sen- 
sitivity to  its  independence  and  the  apparent 
high  priority  the  regime  attaches  to  Kampu- 
chea, the  Soviets  would  probably  have  to  be 
willing  to  go  to  extreme  lengths  to  force  a 
change  in  Vietnamese  policy.  Second,  there 
is  no  certainty  that  Soviet-ASEAN  relations 
would  improve  if  the  Indochina  barrier  dis- 
appeared. After  all,  Soviet  ties  with  the 
ASEAN  states  were  only  marginally  better  in 
1979,  after  a  decade  of  Brezhnev's  efforts, 
than  they  had  been  in  1969.  Even  in  the 
1980s,  the  USSR's  irrelevance  in  the  calcu- 
lations of  many  Southeast  Asian  elites  seems 
striking.  Thus,  not  only  is  Moscow's  ability 
to  bring  about  this  change  questionable  but 
it  runs  the  risk  of  endangering  the  Soviet 
Union's  current  benefits  with  no  certainty  of 
countervailing  gains. 

At  least  until  recently,  this  balance  sheet 
seemed  to  favour  the  maintenance  of  the 
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status  quo  in  Soviet  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  gains  were  tangible  and  the  costs  were 
acceptable.  Moreover,  these  costs  seemed  to 
diminish  as  Soviet  diplomacy  scored  suc- 
cesses in  spite  of  them.  For  one,  Sino-Soviet 
relations  have  moved  far  toward  normalisa- 
tion under  Gorbachev,  the  Kampuchean 
conflict  notwithstanding.  Trade  and  ex- 
changes have  increased  dramatically,  border 
talks  have  begun,  and  Moscow  has  made 
progress  on  removing  two  of  China's 
famous  "Three  Obstacles"  to  normalisation 
-  the  USSR  is  withdrawing  from  Afghanis- 
tan and  has  made  at  least  token  troop  with- 
drawals from  the  Sino-Soviet  border.  More- 
over, Soviet  ties  with  the  ASEAN  states  have 
also  improved  and  the  regional  perception  of 
the  USSR  is  far  more  positive  than  in  the 
Brezhnev  era.  As  for  the  economic  costs  of 
Soviet  support  of  Vietnam,  Gorbachev  sig- 
nalled that  this  was  manageable  when  he 
agreed  to  double  Soviet  aid  in  his  first 
meeting  with  Linh  in  May  1985. 10 

This  overview  of  Moscow's  perception  of 
the  balance  sheet  was  broadly  accepted  in 
discussions  the  author  had  with  scholars  and 
others  in  China,  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Singapore  on  a  research  trip  in 
October-November  1987. 11  However,  strong 


10For  a  further  analysis  of  the  costs  and  benefits  in 
the  Soviet- Vietnamese  relationship,  see  Robert  C. 
Horn,  Alliance  Politics  Between  Comrades.  The 
Dynamics  of  Soviet-Vietnamese  Relations  (Santa 
Monica:  Rand-UCLA  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Soviet  In- 
ternational Behavior,  August  1987). 

"interviews  and  discussions  were  held  with  scholars 
whose  affiliation  included  the  following  in  Beijing:  In- 
stitute of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies,  Institute  of 
World  Economy  and  Politics,  and  the  Institute  of  Con- 
temporary International  Relations;  in  Bangkok:  Tham- 
masat  University,  Institute  of  Security  and  International 
Studies  at  Chulalongkorn  University,  the  Center  for  In- 
ternational Studies  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 


objections  to  it  were  expressed  in  Moscow  on 
a  similar  research  visit  in  May  1988.  While 
agreeing  that  the  Soviet  Union's  ability  to  in- 
fluence Vietnam  was  virtually  nonexistent, 
Soviet  scholars  emphasised  the  costs  of  the 
status  quo  for  Moscow.  They  saw  substan- 
tial contradictions  for  Soviet  policy  in  the 
supposed  'benefits.'  They  emphasised  the 
impediments  that  the  Vietnamese  occupation 
of  Kampuchea  presented  for  Soviet  efforts 
to  completely  normalise  relations  with  China 
and,  particularly,  to  establish  closer  political 
and  economic  ties  with  the  ASEAN  states.12 

Is  this  simply  further  rhetoric  or  is  it  an 
indication  of  a  changing  Soviet  policy? 
There  have  been  certain  developments  in 
Soviet  and  in  Vietnamese  policy  which  do 
point  in  the  latter  direction,  to  the  possibility 
that  the  Soviet  perception  of  the  cost-benefit 
equation  may  be  changing.  Beginning  in 
April  1987,  for  example,  Moscow  finally 
consented  to  discuss  the  Kampuchea  issue 
with  the  Chinese  at  their  twice  yearly 
negotiations.  The  mere  fact  of  Soviet  efforts 
toward  normalisation  with  China  was 
enough  to  unsettle  the  Vietnamese  and  this 
open  discussion  of  Kampuchea  with  Beijing 
was  of  further  concern  despite  Soviet  pledges 
that  it  would  not  negotiate  away  the  interests 


National  Security  Council;  in  Kuala  Lumpur:  Universiti 
Malaya,  Universiti  Kebangsaan  Malaysia,  Malaysian 
International  Affairs  Forum,  Institute  of  Strategic  and 
International  Studies,  and  the  Centre  for  International 
and  Strategic  Studies  at  the  National  Institute  of  Public 
Administration;  in  Jakarta:  Centre  for  Strategic  and  In- 
ternational Studies  and  the  Ministry  of  Defense;  and  in 
Singapore:  Institute  of  Southeast  Asian  Studies,  Na- 
tional University  of  Singapore,  and  Singapore  Institute 
of  International  Affairs. 

^Interviews  and  discussions  were  held  with  scholars 
from  the  Institute  of  Far  Eastern  Studies  and  the  Orien- 
tal Studies  Institute,  both  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences. 
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of  "third  parties."  The  Kremlin  also  began 
discussing  regional  issues,  including  Kam- 
puchea with  the  United  States,  most  recently 
in  April  at  the  deputy  foreign  minister  level 
and  one  month  later  at  the  Reagan- 
Gorbachev  summit  in  Moscow. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  series  of  re- 
cent developments  have  taken  place  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  have  led  to  comparisons  be- 
tween the  solution  to  that  regional  conflict 
and  to  the  one  in  Indochina.  First,  there  was 
the  announcement  by  the  Najibullah  regime 
of  a  new  policy  of  national  reconciliation,  a 
policy  which  was  strongly  endorsed  if  not 
created  by  Moscow.  Last  fall,  this  policy  was 
also  enunciated  by  the  Heng  Samrin  regime 
in  Phnom  Penh,  again  with  ringing  Soviet 
support.  In  December,  a  somewhat  curious 
summit  took  place  in  Hanoi  between  Naji- 
bullah and  Linh,  with  Soviet  Politburo 
member  and  KGB  chief  Chebrikov  in  atten- 
dance. There  were  implications  that  the 
Afghani  and  Soviet  leaders  were  there  to 
"sell"  Moscow's  approach  in  Southwest 
Asia  to  the  Vietnamese  for  implementation 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  the  Afghan  situation  has  moved  fur- 
ther toward  resolution,  Soviet  pressures  on 
Vietnam  have  intensified.  The  agreement 
reached  in  Geneva  in  April  to  withdraw  all 
Soviet  troops  beginning  in  May  has  led  to  an 
increased  emphasis  on  the  applicability  of 
the  Afghan  model  for  Southeast  Asia  and 
other  regional  conflicts.  Not  only  have 
Chinese  and  Southeast  Asian  spokesmen 
drawn  this  analogy,  but,  most  importantly, 
so  have  Soviet  officials.  Indeed,  Moscow's 
glowing  assessments  of  the  relevance  of  the 
Afghan  solution  for  Kampuchea  stand  in 
marked  contrast  to  Hanoi's  reticence  on  the 
issue.  For  example,  as  much  as  Shevard- 
nadze  could   extract    from  Vietnamese 


Foreign  Minister  Nguyen  Co  Thach  during 
the  latter's  stopover  in  May  was  that  the  ac- 
cord would  "provide  an  incentive  to  solving 
other  regional  conflicts."13  Perhaps  the 
clearest  indication  of  Soviet-Vietnamese  dif- 
ferences on  this  was  seen  at  an  international 
conference  in  mid-May  at  Griffith  Universi- 
ty in  Brisbane.  There  Soviet  representatives 
cited  Moscow's  decision  to  withdraw  from 
Afghanistan  as  a  "stirring  example"  for 
Vietnam  and  Kampuchea  and  the  Viet- 
namese vehemently,  rejected  this  scenario, 
both  publically  and  privately.  They  empha- 
sised the  dissimilarities,  particularly-  their 
contention  that  the  Heng  Samrin  regime  was 
in  solid  control.  They  also  asserted  that 
"outside  factors  cannot  force  Vietnam  to 
change,"  a  direct  slap  at  the  Soviet  argument 
that  the  "new  atmosphere  between  the 
United  States  and  the  USSR  can  have  a  posi- 
tive influence  on  may  regional  conflicts."14 

A  final  major  indication  of  a  changing 
situation  is  the  mid-1988  announcement  by 
Hanoi  that  it  would  remove  50,000  of  its 
100-120,000  troops  in  Kampuchea  by  year's 
end.  This  too  has  been  heartily  endorsed  by 
Moscow  as  has  the  SRV's  previous  pledge  to 
be  entirely  out  of  Kampuchea  by  the  end  of 
1990  if  not  earlier.  Indeed,  the  Soviets  have 
emphasised  both  that  they  expect  Vietnam  to 
keep  its  word  -  a  not-so-subtle  hint  to  Hanoi 
not  to  try  to  backtrack  -  and  that  these  pull- 
outs  will  be  carried  out  with  no  conditions.  It 
is  also  reported  that  Moscow  applied  sub- 
stantial pressure  on  Hanoi  and  Phnom  Penh 
regarding  the  troop  withdrawal.15 


^Pravda,  May  24  1988. 

14Nayan  Chanda,  "A  Troubled  Friendship,"  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Review,  June  9  1988,  pp.  16-17. 

l5Murray  Hiebert,  "Withdrawal  Symptoms,"  ibid., 
July  14  1988,  p.  14. 
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The  Calculations  of  Policy  Change 

If  Soviet  policy  is  changing  to  a  position 
of  more  forcefully  urging  Vietnam  to  find  a 
way  out  soon,  why  is  this  happening  and 
why  now?  Although  we  must  speculate  here, 
it  has  likely  been  a  complicated  decision. 
First,  it  is  undoubtedly  linked  to  Gor- 
bachev's new  overall  approach  to  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  That  is  to  say,  changing 
Soviet  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  must  be  seen 
in  the  context  of  the  broad  new  orientation 
which  Gorbachev  is  trying  to  project  on  a 
global  scale.  Just  as  a  new  Soviet  image  in 
world  affairs  was  impossible  to  construct 
while  Soviet  troops  fought  in  Afghanistan, 
so  was  any  new  Soviet  image  tarnished  by 
support  for  the  Vietnamese  occupation  of 
Kampuchea.  Once  Moscow  moved  to  resolve 
the  Afghan  situation,  a  conflict  which 
engages  Soviet  interests  far  more  directly,  it 
was  perhaps  inevitable  that  it  would  also 
seek  improvement  in  Indochina.  Moreover, 
as  with  the  rest  of  Gorbachev's  foreign 
policy,  Soviet  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  must 
be  seen  as  linked  to  domestic  developments 
in  the  USSR.  For  perestroika  to  work  within 
the  Soviet  Union,  there  needs  to  be  a  stable 
and  non-threatening  external  environment. 
(This  is  reminiscent,  incidentally,  of  at  least 
some  aspects  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Nikita 
Khruschev.)  There  also  needs  to  be  an  image 
of  the  USSR  which  is  not  threatening  to  its 
neighbours  with  whom  Moscow  wants  to 
trade  and  deal  economically.  Gorbachev 
wants  very  much  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  be 
part  of  the  so-called  "Pacific  Century,"  to 
be  able  to  benefit  from  orthodox  interaction 
with  the  vibrant  economies  of  the  countries 
that  make  up  the  Pacific  Rim,  and  this  in- 
cludes the  states  of  ASEAN  as  well  Japan, 
China,  and  others. 
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Beyond  that,  it  may  be  argued  that 
Moscow's  perception  of  its  balance  sheet  is 
changing.  Kampuchea  has  imposed  limits  on 
the  progress  in  Soviet  relations  with  China 
and  the  states  of  ASEAN.  The  Soviet  leader- 
ship may  have  concluded  that  trying  to 
reduce  these  costs  would  be  worth  the  risk  of 
pressuring  Vietnam.  In  this  regard,  Moscow 
certainly  impressed  Thai  Prime  Minister 
Prem  on  his  official  visit  in  May  with  its 
seriousness  in  seeking  a  solution  in  Kampu- 
chea.16 Prem  had  made  it  a  point  on  his  ar- 
rival to  urge  the  Soviets  to  play  a  "construc- 
tive role,"  to  "facilitate  a  settlement"  if 
possible,  promising  that  this  "will  meet  with 
a  positive  response  in  the  ASEAN  countries 
and  open  up  opportunities  for  expanding  co- 
operation with  the  Soviet  Union."17  More- 
over, Moscow  realises  that  Vietnamese  poli- 
cy, and  Moscow's  support  for  it,  has  created 
a  hostile  'front'  in  Southeast  Asia  of 
ASEAN,  the  United  States,  China,  and 
Japan.  A  change  in  Vietnamese  policy,  a 
reduction  both  of  the  Vietnamese  and  the 
Soviet  'threats'  in  the  region,  will  unleash 
those  factors  which  will  likely  diminish  this 
unity  and  its  anti-Soviet  focus. 

It  has  been  clear,  moreover,  beginning 
with  his  gestures  at  Chernenko's  funeral  in 
early  1985,  that  Gorbachev  has  been  even 
more  determined  than  his  predecessors  to 
normalise  relations  with  China.18  His  initial 
foreign  policy  statement  on  Asia,  the  July 
1986  speech  in  Vladivostok,  was  directed 
primarily  at  improving  ties  with  the  PRC. 
He  responded  to  two  of  the  "three 
obstacles"  to  normalisation  which  Beijing 

16See  Nation  (Bangkok),  June  11  1988. 
llPravda,  May  18  1988. 

l8Among  others,  see  Robert  C.  Horn,  "Soviet 
Leadership  Changes  and  Sino-Soviet  Relations,"  Orbis, 
Winter  1987,  pp.  683-699. 
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'had  been  citing  --  an  initial  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  Soviet  troops  in  the  Mongolian 
People's  Republic.  Since  that  time,  the 
USSR  has  signed  an  accord  to  withdraw 
;  completely  from  Afghanistan  and  has  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  one-half  of  its  troops  de- 
ployed there.  Moreover,  some  troop  reduc- 
:  tions  have  taken  place  along  the  Sino-Soviet 
1  border.  Finally,  the  two  sides  have  opened 
(direct  negotiations  on  the  resolution  of 
I  border  and  boundary  disputes.  The  third 
i  round  of  these  talks  ~  separate  from  the 
i  twice-yearly  normalisation  discussions  — 
I  concluded  at  the  end  of  October  with  a 
'  "common  understanding  on  the  majority  of 
;  sections"  of  the  estern  sector  of  the  border.19 
.  Although  there  are  no  details  available  yet 
.  on  the  agreement,  the  meeting  itself  does  in- 
i  dicate  the  mutual  desire  to  resolve  what  has 
been  a  long-standing  source  of  friction  and 
even  conflict.  The  next  round  of  talks  be- 
tween working  groups  of  the  two  sides  will 
focus  on  the  western  sector  of  the  border. 

In  addition  to  these  signs  of  progress  in 
the  political  sphere,  relations  have  'nor- 
malised' substantially  in  the  economic  and 
cultural  spheres  as  well.  Trade  has  grown 
dramatically  (from  a  low  starting  point), 
economic  agreements  have  been  signed,  and 
exchanges  of  delegations  and  information  of 
all  kinds  have  proliferated.  Indeed,  it  could 
be  argued  that  Gorbachev  was  obtaining 
most  of  the  fruits  of  normalisation  without 
having  to  meet  all  of  Beijing's  conditions; 
that  is,  he  seemed  not  to  have  to  address 
China's  third  obstacle,  Soviet  support  for 
Vietnam's  occupation  of  Kampuchea. 
Through  the  first  nine  rounds  of  Sino-Soviet 
normalisation  talks,  Moscow  refused  to 
discuss  issues  involving  'third  parties,'  de- 

,9Izvestia,  November  1  1988. 


spite  insistent  Chinese  demands  to  the  con- 
trary. It  was  only  in  April  1987  at  the  tenth 
round  of  talks  that  the  Kremlin  agreed  to 
have  "detailed  discussions"  on  a  number  of 
topics  including  "regional  conflicts." 
Chinese  commentary  made  it  clear  that  the 
major  focus  of  this  aspect  of  the  discussions 
was  Kampuchea  (and,  secondarily,  Afgha- 
nistan). The  talks  then  were  described  as 
"beneficial"  but  also  "frank"  and  there  was 
no  reported  or  evident  progress  on  Indo- 
china.20 Nevertheless,  Chinese  negotiator 
(and  now  Foreign  Minister),  Qian  Qichen, 
enthusiastically  emphasised  that  "we 
welcome  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  refuse  now  to  discuss  the  Cambodian 
and  Afghanistan  questions  with  us."21 

This  concession  by  the  Moscow  indicated 
how  anxious  Gorbachev  was  for  Sino-Soviet 
normalisation  to  proceed  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. The  Kremlin's  ^willingness  to  discuss 
Kampuchea  with  China  broke  the  stalemate 
in  relations  and  has  been  maintained  in  the 
subsequent  rounds,  of  normalisation  talks. 
This  new  momentum  in  the  political  relation- 
ship was  capped  by  a  special  meeting  at  the 
vice  foreign  minister  level  devoted  exclusive- 
ly and  explicitly  to  a  settlement  of  the  Kam- 
puchea issue.  This  meeting,  between  the 
USSR's  Igor  Rogachev  and  the  PRC's  Tian 
Zengpei,  took  place  at  the  end  of  August  in 
Beijing.  Although  no  agreement  was 
reached22  ~  talks  were  reported  to  have  pro- 
ceeded in  a  "businesslike,  frank,  construc- 
tive atmosphere"23  ~  this  meeting  marked  a 
substantial  further  step  in  both  Sino-Soviet 

20Xinhua,  April  21,  1987;  in  FBIS-China,  April  22 
1987.  See  also  Pravda,  April  21  1987. 

2XXinhua,  April  26  1987;  in  ibid.,  April  27  1987. 

22See  "Talk  and  More  Talk,"  Far  Eastern  Economic 
Review,  September  15  1988,  pp.  17-18. 

"fzvestia,  September  3  1988. 
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relations  and  in  Moscow's  efforts  to  reach  a 
solution  in  Kampuchea.  The  Soviet  perspec- 
tive on  the  outcome,  rather  cryptically,  was 
that  the  talks  had  "expanded  mutual  under- 
standing in  this  matter  in  a  definite  way."24 
More  concretely,  the  talks  cleared  the  way 
for  an  exchange  of  visits  between  foreign 
ministers  Eduard  Shevardnadze  and  Qian 
Qichen.  Final  agreement  on  this  was  reached 
when  the  two  met  at  the  United  Nations  at 
the  end  of  September.  The  first  meeting  is  to 
take  place  in  Moscow  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Shevardnadze's  return  visit  in  early 
1989  is  to  be  followed  shortly  thereafter  by  a 
long-awaited  and  much-discussed  Sino- 
Soviet  Summit. 

China's  willingness  to  plan  a  summit 
with  Gorbachev  under  current  circumstances 
--  that  is,  with  Vietnamese  troops  still  in 
Kampuchea  —  represents  a  significant  con- 
cession from  its  previous  demand  that  Ha- 
noi's troops  must  be  completely  withdrawn 
before  such  a  meeting  could  take  place.  It 
seems  to  be  a  response  to  a  series  of  Soviet 
gestures  on  the  issue.  These  have  included 
the  willingness  to  discuss  the  Kampuchea 
issue  directly  with  China  thus  recognising 
Beijing's  legitimate  interests  in  the  region 
and  Moscow's  apparent  efforts  to  accelerate 
Hanoi's  withdrawal.25  A  Chinese  diplomat 
was  quoted  (off  the  record)  after  the 
Rogachev-Teng  meeting  in  Beijing  this  past 
summer  as  saying  that  "for  the  first  time, 
the  Soviets  have  told  us  that  withdrawal  of 
Vietnamese  troops  from  Cambodia  was  the 
key  to  solving  the  problem."26  Western 

24Tass,  November  1  1988;  in  FBIS-Soviet  Union, 
November  2  1988. 

23For  example,  see  Robert  Delfs,  "Passing  the 
Test,"  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  November  3 
1988,  pp.  36-37. 

26Nayan  Chanda,  "A  Summit  in  the  Offing,"  ibid., 
October  13  1988,  pp.  16-18. 


diplomats  in  Beijing  have  recently  been  cited 
as  being  convinced  that  China  "no  longer 
doubts  that  Moscow  is  pressuring  Vietnam 
to  withdraw  its  ...  troops  from  Cambo- 
dia."27 

Another  factor  in  Moscow's  changing 
calculation  may  well  be  the  costs  in  eco- 
nomic terms  of  the  Vietnamese  occupation. 
Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Soviet- 
Vietnamese  alliance  after  the  events  of  1978 
and  1979,  Moscow  has  periodically  expressed 
its  dissatisfaction  with  Vietnam's  economic 
performance  and  particularly  its  use  of 
Soviet  assistance.  This  has  especially  been 
the  case  since  Gorbachev's  visit  in  1982. 
Now,  with  this  champion  of  restructuring 
and  renewal  guiding  Soviet  policy  it  is  not 
surprising  that  economic  pressures  on  Viet- 
nam are  increasing.  Politburo  member  Razu- 
movskiy's  April  trip  to  Vietnam,  for  exam- 
ple, focussed  on  those  sorts  of  issues:  im- 
proving party  leadership  in  dealing  with 
socio-economic  and  cultural  affairs,  new  ap- 
proaches to  problems  in  those  spheres,  and 
the  conduct  of  a  cadre  policy  for  restruc- 
turing and  renewal.28  Similar  issues  were 
raised  with  "comradely  frankness"  when  Vo 
Chi  Cong,  Communist  Party  of  Vietnam 
Politburo  member  and  Chairman  of  the 
SRV  Council  of  State,  paid  a  state  visit  to 
Moscow  in  September.29  Increasingly,  So- 
viet officials  and  economists  are  arguing  that 
Moscow  can  no  longer  afford  to  support 
Vietnam's  occupation  of  Kampuchea J  and 
that  the  entire  aid  relationship  needs  to  be 

27Hong  Kong  AFP,  October  13  1988;  in  FBIS- 
China,  October  13  1988. 

2SPravda,  April  27  1988. 

29See  the  Joint  Communique  in  ibid.,  September  25 
1988. 

30For  example,  see  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review, 
September  15  1988,  p.  18. 
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laltered  to  overcome  its  fundamental  flaws. 

A  final  calculation  in  what  appears  to  be 
ia  shifting  Soviet  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
to  do  with  the  Philippines.  Moscow  has 
always  been  relegated  to  the  sidelines  here, 
both  during  the  Marcos  regime  and  currently 
mnder  the  Aquino  government.  The  USSR 
had  worked  for  years  to  cultivate  relations 
'with  the  Philippines  through  both  Marcos 
i  and  his  wife  Imelda,  yet  the  Manila  govern- 
i  ment  had  only  occasionally  and  half-hearted- 
!  ly  ever  even  'played  the  China  card'  against 
;  the  United  States.  Not  only  did  Soviet  ef- 
forts leave  Moscow  with  no  influence  with 
Marcos  but  the  Soviets  were  also  unable  to 
establish  any  with  either  the  legal  opposition 
nor  the  illegal  communist  one.    The  USSR 
concentrated  so  intensely  on  influencing 
Marcos  and  denouncing  American  inter- 
ference in  Philippine  affairs,33  in  fact,  that 
they  made  a  major  blunder  in  being  the  only 
state  to  congratulate  him  on  his  election  vic- 
tory in  February  1986  just  before  he  was 
forced  to  flee  the  country.34 

The  Soviets  have  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  make  up  for  this  mistake  and  to  court  the 
new  government  in  Manila.  The  Aquino 
government  responded  by  finally  accrediting 


31Sophie  Quinn-Judge  and  Murray  Hiebert,  "Ten 
Year  Itch,"  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  November 
10  1988,  p.  23.  Interestingly,  many  of  Moscow's 
criticisms  are  directed  less  at  the  Vietnamese  and  more 
at  problems  with  Soviet  plans,  suppliers,  and  deliveries. 
See,  for  example,  Sovetskaya  Rossiya,  October  9  1988. 
A  recent  discussion  of  Vietnam's  economic  malaise  is 
contained  in  Murray  Hiebert,  "Socialist  Stagnation," 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  July  28  1988,  pp.  20-22. 

32See  Mathew  Boyse,  "Moscow  and  Manila,"  Radio 
Liberty  Research,  RL  389/85,  November  22  1985. 

"For  one  of  many  examples,  see  Pravda,  February 
21  1986. 

34See  FB IS- Asia  and  the  Pacific,  February  19  1986. 


an  ambassador  to  Moscow  and  in  sending 
the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  for  talks  with 
Shevardnadze  in  late  1986.  Further  ex- 
changes have  taken  place  and  in  July  Pre- 
sident Aquino  accepted  a  Gorbachev  invi- 
tation to  visit  the  USSR  at  some  unspecified 
time.  Moscow  has  also  made  efforts  to  in- 
crease Soviet-Philippine  trade  but,  as  with 
similar  efforts  toward  the  other  ASEAN 
states,  this  has  met  with  little  success. 

The  recently  concluded  US-Philippine 
negotiations  on  American  bases  has  pro- 
vided Moscow  with  its  greatest  incentive  and 
opportunity  to  establish  a  presence  and 
potential  influence  in  the  Philippines.  The 
Soviet  have  kept  up  a  steady  barrage  of 
reports,  even  after  the  agreement  was  signed, 
urging  the  Filipinos  to  end  the  US  presence 
at  the  Clark  airbase  and  Subic  naval  base. 
One  Soviet  theme  has  been  that  there  is 
growing  opposition  among  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple to  the  bases.  Moscow  has  also  empha- 
sised the  limitations  on  Philippine  sovereign- 
ty inherent  in  the  US  right  not  to  notify  the 
government  if  its  planes  or  ships  carry  nu- 
clear weapons  when  crossing  through  the 
country's  territorial  waters  or  airspace.  The 
Kremlin  has  denounced  the  alleged  recent 
American  military  buildup,  particularly  at 
Subic  Bay,  pointing  to  the  contrast  between 
that  and  Soviet  calls  for  a  reduction  of  arma- 
ments in  the  region.  Moscow  has  even 
stressed  the  danger  the  bases  represent  to 
Philippine  security  since,  for  the  sake  of  its 
own  security,  the  USSR  must  target  some  of 
its  nuclear  missiles  on  the  bases. 

The  most  significant  Soviet  effort  to  ex- 
ploit the  division  within  the  Philippines  and 
between  that  country  and  its  American  ally 
was  Gorbachev's  offer,  included  in  his 
September  speech  in  Krasnoyarsk,  to  remove 
Soviet  facilities  from  Vietnam  if  the  US  did 
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the  same  in  the  Philippines.  Despite  Presi- 
dent Aquino's  official  reaction  that  this  sort 
of  arrangement  was  up  to  the  two  super- 
powers to  negotiate,  the  Soviet  offer  caused 
a  considerable  stir  in  the  Philippines.  Major 
Philippine  newspapers  and  political  leaders 
said  the  proposal  "merited  attention"  and 
needed  further  study.35  US  officials,  pre- 
dictably, rejected  it  out  of  hand.  Undersecre- 
tary for  Political  Affairs  Michael  Armacost 
dismissed  it  as  "a  subject  that  should  be  re- 
solved through  discussion  between  ourselves 
and  the  Philippine  Government,  not  just  a 
card  to  be  negotiated  about  with  another 
power."36  Interestingly,  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador to  Manila,  Oleg  Sokolov,  followed 
up  Gorbachev's  proposal  by  asserting  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  willing  to  abandon  its 
bases  in  Vietnam  even  if  Washington  moved 
the  US  bases  to  Guam  or  other  parts  of  the 
Pacific.37 

It  seems  clear  that  Moscow  was  trying  to 
intervene  in  the  bases  negotiations  between 
Washington  and  Manila.  (Even  though  this 
effort  did  not  prevent  a  new  accord,  it  is  only 
an  interim  one.  The  entire  arrangement  has 
to  be  negotiated  anew  in  1991.)  Moscow's 
long-standing  desire  to  reduce  this  substan- 
tial military  presence  of  the  United  States  in 
Southeast  Asia  thus  has  encouraged  the 
Soviets  to  take  the  risk  of  sacrificing  their 
military  facilities  in  Vietnam  and  of  anta- 
gonising the  Vietnamese.  Indeed,  Foreign 
Minister  Nguyen  Co  Thach's  response  was 
that  Cam  Ranh  Bay  was  a  Vietnamese  base 
and  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  So- 

35For  example,  see  FBIS-East  Asia,  September  20 
1988. 

36Hong  Kong  AFP,  October  7  1988;  in  ibid.,  Octo- 
ber 7  1988. 

31Ibid.,  September  22  1988;  in  FBIS-Soviet  Union, 
September  22  1988. 


viets.  The  Soviets  could  negotiate  their 
presence  at  the  base,  but  not  the  future  of 
the  facility,  with  the  Americans.39  More- 
over, to  the  extent  that  Cam  Ranh  represents 
a  concrete  Soviet  commitment  to  protect 
Vietnam  from  China,  as  one  diplomat  in 
Bangkok  observed,  this  is  a  further  blow  to 
Moscow's  Vietnamese  comrades.40 


The  Soviet  Union  and  Southeast  Asia 
in  the  1990s 

This  clearly  is  a  time  of  flux  in  great  po- 
wer relations  in  Asia.  The  triangular  relation- 
ship between  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States,  and  China  is  taking  on  a  shape  not 
seen  since  at  least  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
The  questions  these  alterations  are  producing 
are  far  more  plentiful  than  the  answers,  how- 
ever. Will  US-Soviet  relations  continue  to  im- 
prove? What  will  be  the  extent  of  Sino- 
Soviet  normalisation?  What  about  Japan's 
role  in  these  relationships  and  in  Southeast 
Asia?  What  is  the  future  of  the  American 
military  bases  in  the  Philippines?  And  of 
Soviet  bases  in  Vietnam?  Will  the  Viet- 
namese withdrawal  from  Kampuchea  be  real 
and  will  it  be  accomplished  by  early  1990  as 
promised?  What  will  happen  next  in  Kam- 
puchea after  Hanoi's  withdrawal?  And  what 
of  the  future  of  Soviet-ASEAN  relations? 

These  are  just  some  of  the  issues  looming 
today  in  the  context  of  the  major  powers 

38See  Tokyo  Kyodo,  September  17  1988;  in  FBIS- 
East  Asia,  September  19  1988. 

39Murray  Hiebert,  "Carping  about  Cam  Ranh," 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  October  27  1988,  p.  27. 

40Ibid.  Interestingly,  Philippine  Foreign  Secretary 
placed  Gorbachev  offer  of  a  mutual  withdrawal  on  the 
agenda  for  his  scheduled  meeting  with  the  Vietnamese  in 
Hanoi  scheduled  for  late  October. 
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relations  with  Southeast  Asia.  Perhaps  the 
major  one,  because  of  its  global  implica- 
tions, has  to  do  with  the  fate  of  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev's efforts  to  radically  restructure  and 
reform  the  Soviet  economic  and  political 
system.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  while  So- 
viet policy  in  Southeast  Asia  must  be  seen  in 
the  context  of  the  overall  change  and  'new 
political  thinking'  in  the  whole  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy,  so  too  it  is  clear  that  contem- 
porary Soviet  international  policy  needs  to 
be  understood  in  the  context  of  Gorbachev's 
objectives  for  domestic  change.  It  is  the 
domestic  side  that  has  priority  and  foreign 
policy  is  very  much  designed  to  complement 
it.  Gorbachev  faces  numerous  obstacles  to 
his  plans  both  at  home  and  abroad.  These 
range  from  a  recalcitrant  bureaucracy  and 
outright  political  opposition,  to  needy  yet 
independent-minded  allies  such  as  Vietnam, 
to  other  major  powers  who  have  their  own 
perceptions  of  the  USSR  and  their  own  agen- 
das. In  the  external  environment,  Gorba- 
chev's policies  are  geared  toward  changing 
these  perceptions  where  suspicious  or  hostile 
and  presenting  an  agenda  that  suits  Soviet 
interests. 

Does  Gorbachev's  agenda  also  suit  the 
interests  of  the  other  participants  in  the  in- 
ternational relations  of  Southeast  Asia?  In  a 
broad,  general  way  it  can  be  argued  that  it 
clearly  does.  Gorbachev  recognises  the 
severe  limitations  on  Soviet  policy  imposed 
by  Moscow's  exclusive  reliance  on  its  mili- 
tary capabilities  in  Asia.  Moscow  has  now 
been  playing  the  role  for  more  than  three 
years  of  a  constructive  partner  in  the  re- 
gional dialogue,  one  anxious  to  broaden  its 
political  and  economic  ties  and  to  de-empha- 
sise its  military  role.  Moreover,  there  are  in- 
creasing signs  that  Moscow  is  anxious  to 
have  Vietnam  leave  Kampuchea  and  —  most 


significantly  --  that  it  is  willing  to  nudge 
Hanoi  rather  firmly  in  this  direction.  This  is 
a  policy  change.  If  and  when  this  withdrawal 
comes  about,  there  will  obviously  be  a  new 
and  different  situation  in  Southeast  Asia 
both  for  the  regional  states  and  for  the  out- 
side powers. 

Beyond  that  specific  policy,  of  course,  it 
is  not  clear  what  Gorbachev's  new  approach 
means  for  the  more  particular  interests  of 
the  region's  players.  Moscow's  future  milita- 
ry role  in  Indochina,  its  economic  possibili- 
ties for  ASEAN,  the  significance  of  its  calls 
for  confidence-building  measures  and  all  the 
other  appeals  in  Gorbachev's  Krasnoyarsk 
speech  are  among  the  unanswered  questions. 

In  the  Afghanistan  negotiations,  the 
Soviets  referred  to  a  "balance  of  interests" 
for  all  involved  parties.  For  at  least  the  past 
year  they  have  also  been  talking  in  those 
terms  regarding  Southeast  Asia.  What  may 
actually  be  taking  place  is  a  changing  percep- 
tion in  Moscow  of  the  balance  of  Soviet  in- 
terests in  the  region.  The  USSR  does  not 
want  to  be  perceived  as  selling  out  allies  and 
does  not  want  to  sacrifice  valuable  assets, 
such  as  those  in  Vietnam,  unnecessarily.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  Gorbachev's  Krem- 
lin does  want  to  show  its  responsiveness  to 
the  concerns  of  regional  states,  wants  a  more 
complete  normalisation  of  relations  with 
China,  seeks  to  diminish  anti-Soviet  unity  in 
the  region,  desires  better  relations  with  the 
ASEAN  states,  would  like  to  reduce  its 
burden  in  Vietnam,  wants  to  take  advantage 
of  such  issues  at  the  Philippine  bases  to 
reduce  American  power  in  the  region,  needs 
to  develop  new  economic  ties  for  the  de- 
velopment of  its  own  Far  East,  and  seeks  to 
enhance  it  constructive  image  in  world  af- 
fairs. Those  who  have  demanded  deeds  and 
not  just  words  may  be  getting  their  wish. 


Indonesia's  Response 
to  Soviet  Initiatives 

/.  Soedjati  DJIWANDONO 


THIS  PAPER  will  deal  mainly  with  of- 
ficial Indonesian  responses  to  Soviet 
initiatives  as  represented  by  senior 
government  officials.  Particularly  in  the 
context  of  the  present  Indonesian  govern- 
mental and  political  system,  it  is  primarily 
the  official  position  that  really  matters,  that 
is,  as  far  as  policy  is  concerned.  Though 
evidence  is  hard  to  come  by,  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  views  and  opinions  outside 
government  circles  tend  to  have  little,  if  any, 
influence  on  policy  decision  making,  which, 
after  all,  is  not  clearly  institutionalised.  In 
fact,  it  seems  doubtful  if  even  views  ex- 
pressed by  or  within  representative  bodies, 
though  rarely  at  variant  with  the  official 
line,  in  any  way  affect  policy  formulation. 

Furthermore,  the  paper  will  mainly 
discuss  Soviet  initiatives  or  peace  offensives 
since  the  ascendency  of  the  present  leader- 
ship under  Mr.  Gorbachev,  which  has  indeed 
been  marked  by  such  initiatives  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy.  In  fact,  as  far  as  Indonesia 
is  concerned,  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  by  the  Indonesian 
side  to  improve  the  bilateral  relations  be- 


tween the  two  countries. 

As  will  be  further  discussed  below,  the 
tone  of  Indonesia's  response  to  Soviet  offen- 
sives seems  to  be  determined  also  by  the 
degree  to  which  its  own  interests  are  affected 
by  such  initiatives.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  distinction  between  Soviet  initiatives 
at  the  global  and  regional  levels  on  the  one 
hand  an  those  at  the  bilateral  level  on  the 
other,  in  which  Indonesia  is  directly  con- 
cerned. 

Towards  Soviet  initiatives  at  the  global 
level,  at  least  those  that  have  involved  the 
United  States,  Indonesia's  responses,  while 
not  explicitly  addressed  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
have  been  unmistakably  positive.  Thus  com- 
menting on  the  signing  of  the  INF  Treaty  at 
the  superpower  summit  in  Washington  last 
year,  which  was  certainly  made  possible  in 
part  by  the  shift  in  Soviet  foreign  policy 
under  Mr.  Gorbachev,  the  then  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja 

'See  J.  Soedjati  Djiwandono,  "Indonesia's  Rela- 
tions with  the  Socialist  Countries,"  Indonesian  Quarter- 
ly, Vol.  XIII,  No.  1  (January  1985). 
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said  in  a  statement  issued  by  the  Information 
Directorate  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  that  Indonesia  welcomes  the  signing 
of  that  treaty  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  also  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  would  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  relations  between  the  two  super- 
powers that  would  have  a  positive  impact  on 
all  the  nations  of  the  world;  that  if  followed 
by  other  measures  not  only  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  armaments  but  also  in  other  fields 
that  could  reduce  regional  political  conflicts 
and  create  a  climate  of  mutual  trust  and  co- 
operation,  the  impact  would  be  long  lasting. 

Indeed,  enthusiasm  on  the  INF  Treaty 
has  even  aroused  Utopian  expectations  on 
the  part  of  Indonesian  leaders,  which  are  not 
untypical  of  Third  World  aspirations.  The 
new  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister,  Ali  Ala- 
tas,  while  praising  the  exchange  of  the  letters 
of  ratification  of  the  INF  Treaty  at  the  last 
summit  meeting  between  Presiden  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Secretary  General  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev in  Moscow  last  May,  expressed  the 
hope  that  it  would  speed  up  the  realisation  of 
a  "general  and  complete  disarmament"  for 
the  creation  of  security  and  stability  of  the 
international  society.3  The  same  sentiment 
was  expressed  by  the  Indonesian  President  in 
his  written  message  to  the  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations  session  on  disarmament  in 
Geneva.4 

It  is  certainly  understandable  that  In- 
donesia's responses  are  related  to  its  national 
and  regional  concern.  Swift  and  positive 
responses  to  Soviet  peace  offensive  at  the 
global  level,  at  least  what  has  resulted  partly 
from  such  Soviet  initiatives,  may  be  expected 

2Suara  Karya,  December  iO  1987. 
3Speech  before  U.N.  special  session  on  disarmament 
in  New  York,  as  reported  in  ibid.,  June  6  1988. 

*Ibid.,  August  5  1988. 


where  its  own  national  interests  as  well  as 
those  of  its  over  region  would  only  benefit 
from  their  success  but  not  adversely  af- 
fected, at  least  not  immediately,  by  their 
failure.  Mr.  Mochtar,  for  instance,  stated 
that  Indonesia  was  disappointed  over  the 
collapse  of  the  superpower  mini-summit  at 
Reykjavik,  although  that  failure  "will  not 
seriously  affect  ASEAN  countries."5 

By  contrast,  whenever  Indonesia's  re- 
gional interests  are  more  directly  concerned, 
which  are  of  course  more  closely  related  to 
its  national  interests,  its  responses  to  Soviet 
initiatives  appear  to  be  more  cautious,  often 
accompanied  by  reservations.  For  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region,  of  which  Southeast  Asia 
form  an  integral  part,  the  Vladivostok 
speech  of  July  1986  was  surely  the  most  im- 
portant document  to  date  on  Soviet  policy 
toward  the  region.  Indonesia's  response  was 
in  general  clearly  positive.  Yet  one  also 
notices  some  caution  and  certain  reserva- 
tions. According  to  the  then  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Mochtar  again,  through  that  speech  the 
Soviet  leader  demonstrated  a  new  thinking  in 
Soviet  foreign  policy,  which  was  no  longer 
influenced  by  military  considerations.  He 
said  that  there  appeared  to  be  "efforts  to 
take  new  initiatives  to  abandon  the  old 
policy  that  until  now  has  always  been  in- 
fluenced by  such  problems  as  those  on 
Afghanistan,  Kampuchea  the  dispute  with 
Japan  over  some  islands  in  the  Northwest 
Pacific  and  the  issue  of  the  PRC."  He  said 
further  that  Mr.  Gorbachev's  speech  in- 
dicated Soviet  serious  attempts  to  overcome 
all  those  problems  and  to  promote  new  rela- 
tionship based  on  those  initiatives.  It  also  in- 
dicated Soviet  understanding  that  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  are  impor- 
tant, progressive,  have  their  own  individuali- 

3  Jakarta  Post,  October  16  1986. 
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ties,  traditions  and  policies. 

However,  Mr.  Mochtar  made  some  reser- 
vations. He  said  that  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
speech  still  needed  further  study  and  careful 
attention,  for  there  remained  certain  pro- 
blems to  be  solved  for  the  realisation  of  an 
"Asian  collective  security  system"  (although 
Mr.  Gorbachev  did  not  actually  formulate 
his  idea  in  exactly  those  terms)  namely  the 
problems   of  Afghanistan,  Kampuchea, 
Japan  and  the  PRC.  "We  want  to  see  first 
what  will  happen  in  Afghanistan,  how  they 
are  going  to  solve  their  dispute  with  Japan 
and  what  they  will  do  at  our  request  so  that 
the  Kampuchea  issue  may  be  solved  in  a  way 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  all  parties,"  he 
added. 

He  was  most  concerned,  however,  that 
the  Soviet  leader  made  no  mention  at  all  of 
ASEAN's  role  in  the  solution  of  the  Kam- 
puchean  problem.  He  disagreed  with  Mr. 
Gorbachev  that  the  solution  of  the  Kam- 
puchean  conflict  would  depend  only  on  im- 
proved relations  between  Vietnam  and  the 
PRC.  He  rejected  the  implication  that 
ASEAN  had  no  assessment  of  its  own  inde- 
pendent of  the  PRC.6 

Indeed,  in  his  Vladivostok  speech  Mr. 
Gorbachev  only  mentioned  ASEAN  as 
though  in  passing  in  a  general  appreciation 
without  mentioning  any  specifics.  This,  of 
course,  was  later  "corrected"  in  subsequent 
Soviet  statements.  During  his  visit  to  Indo- 
nesia, the  new  Soviet  deputy  foreign  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Igor  Rogachev,  expressed  support 
for  the  idea  underlying  the  formula  agreed 
upon  by  the  foreign  ministers  of  Vietnam 
and  Indonesia  in  the  form  of  "Ho  Chi  Minh 
City  Understanding"  for  the  abortive  "cock- 
tail party."7 

6As  reported  in  Merdeka,  August  2  1986. 
1AnIara,  April  1 1  1988. 
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Later  on,  the  Soviet  Union  also  sup- 
ported the  holding  of  the  Jakarta  Informal 
Meeting  (JIM),  a  revised  form  of  the  "cock- 
tail party,"  which  succeeded  for  the  first 
time  in  providing  a  forum  for  a  meeting 
among  the  four  Khmer  warring  factions. 
This  support  was  given  in  a  statement  to  the 
press  in  Moscow  by  a  spokesman  of  the 
Soviet  foreign  ministry.8  In  fact,  in  his  re- 
cent speech  at  Krasnoyarsk  Mr.  Gorbachev 
was  even  more  explicit  in  his  praise  for  the 
JIM,  while  still  attaching  greater  importance 
--  rightly  to  my  mind  --  to  the  role  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  PRC.  He  said  that  "The  recent 
informal  Jakarta  Meeting  has  been  a  major 
event,  providing  a  most  instructive  example. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  continue 
facilitating  early  agreements  on  Kampuchea. 
Direct  talks  between  China  and  Vietnam 
could  play  an  important  role  in  solving  this 
problem  as  well  as  for  improving  the  situa- 
tion in  Asia  in  general."9  This,  however,  did 
not  seem  to  be  much  appreciated  in  Jakarta, 
where  newspaper  reports  were  then  more 
focussed  on  the  part  of  the  speech  on  the 
Soviet  offer  to  exchange  the  removal  "Of  the 
Soviet  bases  in  Vietnam  and  for  that  of  the 
US  bases  in  the  Philippines,  one  of  the  burn- 
ing issues  of  that  day.. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
favourable  statement  on  JIM  followed  the 
success  of  the  meeting,  if  only  in  the  sense 
that  it  did  take  place,  after  all,  irrespective  of 
substance.  Prior  to  the  actual  meeting,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  expressed  doubts  about 
the  importance  of  JIM,  accusing  the 
ASEAN  countries  of  changing  its  original 
idea,  trying  to  turn  it  into  a  meeting  between 
the   so-called   Coalition   Government  of 

sKotnpas,  August  4  1988. 

9News  Bulletin,  Information  Department  of  the 
USSR  Embassy  in  Indonesia. 
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Democratic  Kampuchea  (CGDK)  and  Viet- 
nam. At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
posed a  rival  meeting  between  the  CGDK 
and  the  Vietnam-backed  Heng  Samrin 
regime  in  Hanoi.  Such  a  meeting  was  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  non-aligned  countries.  All 
these  were  published  in  Pravda  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  by  Heng  Samrin  to  Moscow  in 
July.10  Previously,  while  still  doubting  the 
possibility  of  success  of  JIM,  at  least  the 
same  Soviet  newspaper  supported  the  idea  of 
such  a  meeting.1 1 

In  the  light  of  a  certain  degree  of  ambi- 
guity and  ambivalence  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  particularly  regarding  regional 
issues,  Indonesia's  cautiousness  and  reserva- 
tions in  its  response  to  Soviet  initiatives  are 
understandable.  Yet  to  do  justice  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  possibility  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  that  under  the  new  leadership, 
especially  under  the  context  of  reforms  in  the 
form  of  glasnost  and  perestroika,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  likely  to  be  in  the  process  of  learn- 
ing and  reviewing  old  views  and  policies. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  noted  that 
there  seems  to  be  something  to  be  said  about 
Indonesia's  perception  of  the  Soviet  role, 
particularly  in  relation  to  Vietnam.  It  is 
generally  assumed  not  only  in  Indonesia  but 
also  in  the  other  ASEAN  countries  that  on 
account  of  Vietnam's  dependence  on  Soviet 
aid,  especially  since  its  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  Kampuchea,  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  a 
position  as  well  as  willing  to  put  sufficient 
pressure  on  Vietnam  to  withdraw  its  troops 
from  Kampuchea.  Thus  during  the  visit  of 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Eduard 
Shevardnadze,  to  Jakarta  in  March  last  year, 
Mr.  Mochtar  urged  the  Soviet  Union  to 


wKompas,  July  15  1988. 
"Ibid.,  June  24  1988. 


"twist  Hanoi's  arms"  on  Kampuchea  by 
stating  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  give 
"concrete  contributions"  to  end  the  Kam- 
puchean  conflict.12  However,  maintaining 
the  long-held  Soviet  position  the  Soviet 
foreign  minister  refused  to  push  Hanoi, 
arguing  that  Vietnam  is  a  sovereign  state  and 
is  therefore  free  to  determine  its  own  poli- 
cy.13 

In  fact,  during  his  visit  to  Moscow  the 
previous  month  Mr.  Mochtar  had  presented 
Mr.  Gorbachev  and  his  counterpart  with  the 
same  view,  emphasising  the  need  for  Soviet 
involvement  in  efforts  for  the  solution  of  the 
Kampuchean  conflict,  saying  that  "We  want 
to  have  evidence  of  this  good  will."14  In- 
terestingly, while  engaged  in  this  kind  of 
exercise  in  persuading  Moscow  to  play  its 
role  the  vtey  the  ASEAN  countries  want,  the 
ASEAN  countries,  especially  Indonesia, 
almost  never  refer  to  the  at  least  equally  im- 
portant role  to  be  played  by  the  PRC,  with 
which  Indonesia  has  not  normalised  its 
diplomatic  relations. 

As  is  known  now.  the  Soviet  Union  has 
shifted  from  its  rigid  stand.  Previously,  the 
Soviets  always  maintained  that  in  talks  with 
the  Chinese  on  the  question  of  normalisation 
of  relations  between  the  two  countries  they 
did  not  discuss  a  third  country  (Kampuchea 
or  Vietnam).  Recently,  however,  the  Kam- 
puchean conflict  was  the  main,  if  not  the  on- 
ly, issue  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  countries  at  the  deputy  foreign 
ministerial  level  in  Beijing.  Unfortunately, 
the  results  of  the  meeting  were  not  re- 
vealed.15 

n Jakarta  Post,  March  7  1987. 
nIbid.,  March  9  1988. 
x*Suara  Karya,  February  8  1988. 
^Antara,  June  22  1988. 
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Indeed,  the  Kampuchean  conflict  has 
become  a  major  concern  for  the  ASEAN 
member  states  for  the  past  decade  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  a  number  of  other  issues. 
And  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  the 
conflict  has  also  occupied  a  prominent  place. 
This  may  be  one  reason  why  in  spite  of 
Soviet  initiatives  towards  ASEAN  on  issues 
other  than  the  Kampuchean  problem,  such 
initiatives  or  approaches  have  either  been 
overlooked  or  received  negative  or  at  best 
ambiguous  response.  The  Soviet  Union,  for 
instance,  has  supported  ASEAN  proposals 
for  the  creation  of  both  ZOPFAN  (zone  of 
peace,  freedom,  and  neutrality)  and  a  nu- 
clear weapons  free  zone  for  Southeast  Asia. 

Furthermore,  the  Soviet  Union  has  also 
expressed  its  desire  to  improve  its  trade  and 
economic  relations  with  ASEAN.  This  has 
been  reflected,  for  instance,  in  the  Soviet 
desire  to  be  a  "dialogue  partner"  of  ASEAN 
as  stated  on  one  occasion  by  the  Soviet  am- 
bassador to  Malaysia.  But  the  ASEAN  states 
have  until  now  been  reluctant  to  have  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  dialogue  partner,  on  the 
ground,  among  other  things,  that  ASEAN 
countries  would  only  have  dialogues  with 
those  countries  with  a  similar  economic  sys- 
tem.16 A  similar  desire  was  reiterated  by  the 
Soviet  ambassador  to  Thailand  in  Bangkok 
in  the  middle  of  this  year,  when  preparations 
were  under  way  for  the  annual  ASEAN  mi- 
nisterial meeting  to  be  held  in  Bangkok  in 
July.  In  fact,  such  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  stated  on  many 
other  occasions  by  Soviet  scholars  and  of- 
ficials alike.  The  reason  given  is  usually  that 
the  Soviet  Union  considers  ASEAN  as  a  very 
important  organisation.  It  has  held  dialogues 
with  Japan  and  the  United  States.  So  the 

16Kompas,  January  22  1988. 

l7Antara,  June  9  1988. 
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Soviet  Union  is  ready  to  have  the  same 
dialogue  with  ASEAN.  But  ASEAN  has  re- 
mained unresponsive  until  now. 

Another  reason  for  the  Soviet  desire  to 
improve  relations  with  the  ASEAN  countries 
is  the  trade  imbalance  in  favour  of  ASEAN. 
A  Soviet  scholar  went  so  far  as  to  threaten 
that  Moscow  might  drastically  cut  imports 
of  ASEAN  agricultural  products  unless  the 
pro-west  trade  group  agreed  to  buy  more 
Soviet  goods.  He  sa.d  that  ASEAN  should 
consider  dialogue  either  with  Moscow  or  the 
eastern  trading  bloc  to  improve  economic  re- 
lations. "We  expect  the  spirit  of  reciprocity 
from  our  partners  or  the  development  of  our 
trade  may  experience  serious  difficulties," 
he  warned.  He  pointed  to  the  decrease  in 
Soviet-ASEAN  trade  by  27  per  cent  in  the 
first  half  of  this  decade,  leaving  Moscow 
with  a  deficit  of  about  US$4  billion.  Then  he 
said,  "obviously  this  state  of  affairs  cannot 
go  on  forever  and  we  have  to  find  the  way- 
out.  We  may  of  course  drastically  reduce  our 
imports  and  increase  our  purchase  of  natural 
rubber  and  palm  oil  elsewhere."18 

Understandably,  in  cases  where 
ASEAN's  interests  or  those  of  Indonesia  are 
perceived  to  be  not  directly  involved,  In- 
donesia's response  to  Soviet  initiatives,  be  it 
in  the  economic  or  even  military  field,  seems 
to  be  less  cautious.  Commenting  on  the  in- 
creasing Soviet  presence  in  the  South  Paci- 
fic, for  instance,  the  then  Foreign  Minister 
Mochtar  said  on  one  occasion  that  Indonesia 
need  not  worry  about  the  Soviet  presence  in 
that  region,  because  in  the  end  the  countries 
of  the  region  will  realise  that  they  cannot  ex- 
pect much  from  the  Soviet  Union  for  their 
national  developments.  He  argued  that  the 
same  thing  has  applied  to  Africa.  After  some 

l* Jakarta  Post,  November  14  1987. 
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years  the  African  countries  realised  that 
what  they  could  get  from  the  Soviet  Union 

j  19 

were  only  ideology  and  arms  aid. 

Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  fuss  over  the  So- 
viet bases  in  Vietnam,  according  to  Mochtar, 
Indonesia  need  not  worry  either  about  the 
Soviet  naval  presence  in  Vietnam,  for  it  does 
not  pose  a  communist  threat  to  Indonesia, 
he  told  the  Indonesian  parliament.  The  com- 
munist threat  to  Indonesia,  particularly  in 
1948  and  1965,  did  not  come  from  foreign 
military  bases.  The  communist  threat  in  In- 
donesia was  the  communist  exploitation  of 
domestic  instability  or  adverse  social  and 
economic  conditions  that  provide  room  for 
subversion.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  US 
bases  in  the  Philippines  would  tend  to  neu- 
tralise the  possibility  of  a  threat  posed  by  the 
Soviet  naval  presence.  And  Indonesia  is  not 
involved  in  a  situation  of  conflict  with  Soviet 
Union.20 

Where  Indonesia  is  directly  concerned, 
however,  its  responses  to  Soviet  initiatives 
are  mostly  characterised  by  ambivalence.  In- 
deed, as  mentioned  earlier  on,  Indonesia  has 
.for  some  time  made  efforts  to  improve  rela- 
tions with  the  socialist  countries,  particularly 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  even  with  the  PRC.21 
Since  then  there  have  been  numerous  initia- 
tives taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  improve 
its  relations  with  Indonesia  in  practically  all 
fields,  but  more  particularly  in  trade  and 
economic  relations. 

One  main  reason  for  the  Soviet  desire  for 
improving  trade  and  economic  relations  with 
Indonesia  is  the  imbalance  in  the  volume  of 
trade  in  favour  of  Indonesia.  Between  1984 

l9Antara,  February  3  1987. 
wMerdeka,  May  16  1986. 
21  See  note  I. 


and  1985,  for  instance,  trade  between  the 
two  countries  increased  by  60  per  cent.  But 
the  increase  was  due  to  an  increase  in  In- 
donesia's export  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  at 
the  same  time  a  decrease  in  Soviet  export  to 
Indonesia.  Soviet  export  to  Indonesia  only 
reached  the  value  of  US$7.3  million  in  1984, 
but  it  decreased  to  a  mere  US$5  million  the 
following  year,  whereas  Soviet  import  from 
Indonesia  increased  from  US$68.5  million  in 
1984  to  US$119  million  in  1985.22 

The  trend  has  basically  remained  since 
then.  Apart  from  rhetorics,  there  is  little  im- 
provement in  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  In  fact,  Soviet  trade  with  Indone- 
sia is  the  least  among  ASEAN  countries, 
perhaps  with  the  exception  of  Brunei.  Thus 
Soviet  enthusiasm  about  improving  rela- 
tions, especially  in  trade  and  economic  rela- 
tions, with  Indonesia,  the  larges  country  in 
ASEAN  in  terms  of  populations,  size  of  ter- 
ritory, and  natural  resources,  is  understand- 
able. The  Soviet  Union  has  expressed  its 
readiness  to  buy  more  goods  from  Indone- 
sia, particularly  in  the  field  of  non-oil  ex- 
ports. It  offered  Indonesia  to  establish  an 
assembling  industry  for  heavy  machines  in 
Indonesia.23  It  was  interested  in  partici- 
pating in  transmigration  projects.24  It  was 
willing  to  provide  soft  loans  for  Indonesia.25 
The  Soviet  Union  also  offered  to  launch  the 
Indonesia  sattelite.  But  little  has  been  re- 
alised. 

In  other  non-economic  fields,  there  has 
been  a  visit  by  a  Soviet  parliamentary  dele- 
gation to  Indonesia,  in  addition  to  visits  by 
high  ranking  Soviet  officials.  Foreign  Minis- 

22Kompas,  January  23  1986. 
23Suara  Karya,  May  17  1986. 
uSinar  Harapan,  May  15  1986. 
25Ibid.,  May  5  1986. 
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ter  Eduard  Shevardnadze's  visit  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
Moscow  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
stated  its  invitation  to  the  Indonesian  Presi- 
dent to  visit  the  Soviet  Union. 

Apart  from  rhetorics,  however,  relations 
between  the  two  countries  have  remained 
basically  the  same,  namely  correct  and  cor- 
dial. The  Soviet  do  not  seem  to  understand 
(or  perhaps  refuse  to)  why  Indonesia  has 
seemed  reluctant  to  really  improve  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  head  of  the 
Soviet  parliamentary  delegation  to  Indonesia 
stated  that  the  two  countries  had  not  fully 
made  use  of  the  potentials  for  improvement 
in  trade  and  economic  relations  because  of  a 
lack  of  information  on  export  and  marketing 
potentials  as  well  as  the  economic  capabili- 
ties of  each  side.26  For  its  part,  Indonesia 
often  mentions  the  Soviet  desire  for  a  barter 
as  an  obstacle.27 

The  primary  obstacle,  however,  seems  to 
be  fear,  particularly  on  the  part  of  Indone- 
sia. Being  a  superpower,  the  Soviet  Union 
understandably  is  less  inhibited  to  approach 
Indonesia  than  the  other  way  round.  But  for 
Indonesia,  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  just  a  big 
or  superpower,  but  it  is  also  a  communist 
state.  Towards  big  powers  in  general,  be  it 
the  USA,  the  PRC,  Japan,  or  the  Soviet 
Union,  Indonesia's  attitude  has  always  been 
marked  by  ambivalence.  One  reason  is  its 
past  bad  experience  with  each  of  the  big 
powers.  Another  is  Indonesia's  own  sense  of 
being  at  least  potentially  a  big  power.  Its 
deal  of  independence  would  militate  against 
any  semblance  of  a  dependent  relationship 
with  a  big  power,  which  might  also  damage 
its  image  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  non- 
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aligned  movement. 

Of  no  less  importance,  however,  is  the 
communist  factor.  Indonesian  leaders  have 
often  taken  pains  to  explain  that  Indonesia's 
sentiment  against  communism,  because  of 
past  experience,  only  has  a  domestic  dimen- 
sion. It  would  not  affect  its  active  and  inde- 
pendent foreign  policy  that  seeks  to  promote 
relations  with  all  nations  irrespective  of 
social,  political,  and  economic  systems.  But 
at  the  same  time,  because  of  its  geopolitical 
setup,  Indonesia  tends  to  feel  vulnerable  to 
the  danger  of  infiltration  and  subversion. 
This  explains  Indonesia's  reluctance  even  to 
promote  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
what  at  a  glance  may  appear  as  innocuous 
fields  such  as  relations  in  trade,  economic, 
and  cultural  fields.  It  should  explain  also 
why  Indonesia  seems  to  be  least  interested  in 
having  the  representative  office  of  the  Soviet 
airline  Aeroflot  reopened  in  Jakarta  28 

Officially  or  openly,  of  course,  no  such 
admission  is  likely  to  be  made.  The  official 
ban  in  Indonesia  on  the  study  and  disemi- 
nation  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  ideology  also 
inhibits  people  from  trying  to  learn  anything- 
about  communism  and  for  that  matter  the 
Soviet  Union  (and  the  PRC).  Attitude  to- 
wards the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  other  com- 
munist countries,  but  particularly  the  two 
communist  giants,  therefore,  may  continue 
to  be  marked  by  fear,  bias,  and  at  best  am- 
bivalence for  some  time  to  come,  perpe- 
tuated or  even  made  worse  by  a  continued 
lack  of  information,  and  thus  by  a  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  Indonesians 
about  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  communist 
ideology. 


26Antara,  June  12  1987. 
21Suara  Karya,  January  16  1986. 


28See  Jakarta  Post,  March  17  1987. 


Soviet-Thai  Relations 
under  Gorbachev 


Chantima  ONGSURAGZ 


BEING  A  MEMBER  of  opposing 
camps,  Thailand  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  long  regarded  each  other 
as  adversaries.  The  establishment  of  "in- 
formal" (1941)  and  "formal"  (1974)  diplo- 
matic ties  between  them  took  place  out  of 
political  expedience  rather  than  a  genuine 
change  of  heart  on  either  side.  Overall,  the 
state  or  bilateral  relations  then  may  be  de- 
scribed as  minimal,  business-like  and  cor- 
rect, but  stagnant. 

It  was  only  after  Foreign  Ministers  Siddhi 
Sawetsila  and  Eduard  Shevardnadze  had  had 
talks  in  March  and  May  1987  did  the  ties  im- 
prove perceptibly.  Like  all  historical  land- 
marks, such  an  about-turn  merits  close  scru- 
tiny. This  paper  shall  attempt  to  trace  Mos- 
cow's moves  and  Bangkok's  responses 
leading  up  to  and  following  the  two  sides' 
change  of  posture,  to  indicate  some  of  the 
main  reasons  for  such  a  change,  and  to  offer 
some  comments  on  the  prospects  of  this  up- 
turn. It  will  concentrate  on  the  period  since 
March  1985,  the  month  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
took  over  the  CPSU's  General  Secretary 
portfolio  from  Konstantin  Chernenko. 


II 

The  Thais  and  Russians  formally  esta- 
blished diplomatic  ties  in  1898.1  Built  upon 
earlier  personal  contacts  between  rulers,  the 
ties  were  close  and  cordial.  Crown  Prince 
Nicholas  who  later  became  Tsar,  while  on 
his  way  to  an  official  function  in  Siberia* 
paid  a  state  visit  to  Bangkok  in  1891. 
Though  the  trip  was  made  at  Thailand's  re- 
quest, he  brought  along  for  his  host  -  King 
Chulalongkorn  --  the  Imperial  Order  of  St. 
Andrew  First  Class,  which  ranked  topmost 
on  the  Russian  decorations  hierarchy.  The 
Thai  king  reciprocated  the  goodwill  by 
sending  his  brother  Kromphrya  Damrong  to 
St.  Petersburg  in  the  same  year,  with  the 
highest  royal  Thai  decoration  for  the  Crown 
Prince's  father  Tsar  Alexandr  III.  King 
Chulalongkorn  himself  made  an  official  visit 
to  the  Russian  capital  in  1'897,  and  placed 
one  of  his  sons  under  the  care  of  Tsar  Nicho- 


'A  well-documented  book  on  Thai-Russian  relations 
in  Thai  belongs  to  Chalong  Sundravanij,  Russia-Thai 
Relations  during  the  Reigns  of  King  Rama  V-  VI  (Bang- 
kok: Sangsan,  2516). 
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las.  The  latter  found  him  a  quarter  in  the 
Winter  Palace,  and  sponsored  his  study  at  a 
military  academy.  The  royal  Thai  served  for 
a  while  in  the  imperial  army,  then  entered 
the  staff  college.  He  returned  to  Bangkok 
with  his  Russian  wife  upon  graduation  in 
1906.  The  Bolshevik  revolution  11  years  later 
abruptly  severed  these  ties. 

The  Thai  government  did  not  deem  it  fit 
to  re-establish  diplomatic  contacts  with 
Moscow  until  1941  ~  i.e.,  during  World  War 
II  —  when  Thailand  wanted  someone  to 
counter-balance  Japan.  No  ministers  were 
exchanged  then.  Bangkok  would  probably 
have  preferred  to  let  the  matter  rest  as  such, 
had  it  not  desired  to  become  a  U.N.  member. 
With  a  veto  in  hand,  Moscow  arrogantly 
made  three  demands  on  Bangkok:  (1)  to  es- 
tablish formal  diplomatic  ties  with  Moscow-; 
(2)  to  express  regrets  for  having  been  anti- 
Soviet;  and  (3)  to  repeal  its  two  anti- 
communist  enactments.  Bangkok  refused  to 
comply  with  the  second  condition,  and  Mos- 
cow did  not  pursue  this  objection.  Establish 
diplomatic  ties,  it  did.  It  also  repealed  the 
anti-communist  laws  as  demanded.  But  once 
secure  in  the  U.N.,  it  re-enacted  these  laws.2 
The  "formal"  ties  between  them  thus  re- 
sumed in  January  1947,  at  the  minister  level. 
Nine,  years  later,  Moscow  proposed  —  and 
Bangkok  agreed  --  to  upgrade  the  ties  to  the 
ambassadorial  level. 

As  evidenced  from  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  the  resumption  of  diplomatic 
ties  above,  Bangkok  was  unwilling  to  receive 
Moscow's  representatives  and  yet  could  not 
resist  Soviet  influence.  It  consequently  tried 
to  keep  the  contacts  with  this  communist 
giant  at  a  minimum  in  all  respects.  And  this 


2Direk  Jayanam,  Thailand  and  World  War  Two, 
vol.  2  (Bangkok:  1967),  pp.  668,  674.  (In  Thai)  The  re- 
enactment  came  in  1952. 


has  been  the  position  of  Thai  governments 
vis-a-vis  Moscow  ever  since.  The  principal 
reason  for  adopting  such  a  position  appears 
to  be  Bangkok's  fear  of  communism  which, 
in  its  view,  stands  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  Thai  society's  basic  values. 

Stalin's  alliance  with  Peking,  Khrush- 
chev's continuation  by  and  large  of  this  poli- 
cy -  despite  the  widening  rift  -  Brezhnev's 
support  of  Vietnam's  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  Kampuchea,  and  his  two  successors' 
reluctance  to  help  solve  the  Kampuchean 
conflict,  these  cannot  but  concretise  the 
threat  image  of  Moscow  in  the  eyes  of  Thai 
leaders.  It  must  be  emphasised  that  Bangkok 
considers  the  Vietnamese  occupation  of 
Kampuchea  to  be  a  direct  threat  to  its  na- 
tional security,  and  holds  Moscow  indirectly 
responsible  for  the  on-going  conflict  --  being 
the  supplier  of  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary aids  to  Vietnam  all  this  while.  Former 
Secretary  General  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  Prasong  Soonsiri,  once  put  it  blunt- 
ly that  "it  is  Soviet  arms  given  to  Vietnam 
which  have  been  killing  Thais."3  A  logical 
conclusion  from  this  statement  seems  ob- 
vious: It  is  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  been 
killing  Thais  indirectly. 

As  for  Moscow's  position  on  Vietnam 
and  the  Kampuchean  issue,  former  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Mikhail  Kapitsa,  who  was 
responsible  for  Southeast  Asia  until  his  re- 
placement by  Igor  Rogachev,  summed  it  up 
as  follows: 

We  are  not  for  confrontation.  We  are  for  nego- 
tiation ... 

We  are  not  for  appeasement.  We  are  for  detente. 
And  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  we  shall  always  be 
your  [Thailand's]  friend  and  Vietnam's  friend. 

He  also  added  that:  "They  [Vietnamese] 
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help  us,  therefore  we  would  like  to  help  our 
friends  ...  You  [Thailand]  help  your  friends, 
too."4  Moscow  just  would  not  yield  on  the 
issue  which  has  caused  grave  concern  to 
Bangkok. 

Meanwhile,  Moscow  tried  hard  to  im- 
prove bilateral  ties  with  Bangkok.  It  prof- 
fered various  proposals  such  as  assistance  in 
the  technical  field,  and  offered  to  buy  Thai 
textile  products  which  were  threatened  by 
American  protectionism  at  the  time.5  Also 
indicative  of  Moscow's  effort  to  placate 
Bangkok  is  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  bila- 
teral trade  tips  in  Bangkok's  favour  14  out 
of  18  years  in  the  period  from  1970  to  1987. 
But  these  efforts  could  not  distract  Bangkok 
from  its  determination  to  see  Moscow  help 
persuade  Vietnam  to  withdraw  its  troops 
from  Kampuchea  and  to  settle  the  dispute 
there.  Moscow's  compartmentalisation  tac- 
tics did  not  bear  fruits.  For  the  Thais  simply 
refused  to  let  Moscow  have  the  cake  and  eat 
it  too.  Representative  of  Bangkok's  stand 
are  the  words  of  a  Foreign  Ministry  spokes- 
man: 

I  told  him  [the  Soviet  ambassador]  that  the  Soviet 
double-standard  policy  towards  Thailand  in  parti- 
cular, and  towards  ASEAN  in  general,  is  unaccep- 
table to  the  Thai  people.  On  the  one  hand,  the  So- 
viet Union  wants  to  foster  political,  economic,  and 
social  ties  with  ASEAN.  On  the  other  hand,  it  still 
let  Vietnam  use  the  huge  war  machine  equipped  by 
Moscow,  to  make  incursions  into  Thailand.6 

Thailand's  position  on  the  improvement  of 
bilateral  ties  has  been  that  Moscow  must 
first  stop  supporting  Vietnam's  activities  in 
Kampuchea  and  help  settle  the  conflict 


Hbid.,  March  17  1985. 

5The  Jenkins  Bill,  for  instance.  See  Nation,  October 
24  1985. 

^Then  MFA  Permanent  Secretary  Asa  Sarasin. 


there,  or  else  Thai-Soviet  ties  would  suffer.7 
Since  both  sides  refused  to  yield,  their  rela- 
tions became  stagnated  as  a  result. 

Ill 

The  stagnation  period  of  Thai-Soviet  ties 
did  not  end  when  Gorbachev  came  to  power. 
In  mid-1985,  for  instance,  Kapitsa  was  still 
heard  telling  a  visiting  Thai  delegation  that 
Thailand  would  do  well  to  accept  the/a/7  ac- 
compli in  Kampuchea,  otherwise  she  would 
be  subjected  to  Vietnam's  "terms  of  the  vic- 
tor." He  also  predicted  that  Vietnam  would 
be  in  full  control  of  the  Kampuchean  situa- 
tion by  1988. 8  At  the  same  time,  a  senior 
Thai  official  revealed,  "Moscow  has  been 
offering  this  and  that.  [It]  also  comes  up 
with  one  proposal  after  another  even  though 
Thailand  continues  to  register  its  strong  pro- 
test to  [Moscow's]  supportive  role  in  the 
Kampuchean  conflict."9  Foreign  Minister 
Siddhi  himself  pointed  out  that  Moscow  still 
has  shown  no  sign  to  reconsider  its  ties  with 
Vietnam  on  the  one  hand  and  with  Thailand 
on  the  other.10 

But  the  signs  eventually  appeared,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  27th  CPSU  congress  in 
early  1986.  In  April  of  that  year,  the  hard- 
liner Kapitsa  made  three  offers:  (1)  to  ar- 
range a  meeting  between  Siddhi  and  the 
Soviet  leaders  --  be  it  Nikolai  Ryzhkov  or 
Gorbachev,  apart  from  Shevardnadze;  (2)  to 
stop  recruiting  Thai  students  directly  to 
study  in  the  Soviet  Union  ~  also  an  issue  of 

7See  the  remarks  by  then  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Arun  Phanupong,  Asa,  and  Siddhi,  and  Prasong  in, 
respectively,  Bangkok  Post,  August  10  1982;  Nation, 
April  6  1983,  July  24  1985;  Bangkok  Post,  July  24  1985; 
Ibid.,  July  22  1983;  and  Nation,  October  24  1985. 

8 Nation,  November  5  1985. 

9Ibid.,  October  21  1985. 

i0Ibid. 
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serious  concern  for  Thailand;  and  (3)  to  send 
an  artist  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Thailand  "as  a  gift  from  the  Soviet 
people  to  their  majesties."11  Probably  anti- 
cipating the  change  of  things  to  come,  a  Thai 
Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  described  Ka- 
pitsa's  above  proposals  as  "goodwill 
gestures."12 

A  clearer  sign  came  from  none  other  than 
Gorbachev  himself.  In  the  speech  he  made  in 
Vladivostok  on  July  28  1986,  a  reference  was 
made  to  the  Kampuchean  conflict.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  first  of  his  five  proposals,  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  to  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  countries.  According  to  Gorbachev, 
the  outcome  of  this  regional  conflict  would 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  state  of  ties 
between  Peking  and  Hanoi.  With  regard  to 
ASEAN  and  the  three  Indochinese  coun- 
tries, he  thought  that  there  existed  "no  insur- 
mountable obstacles"  to  impede  the  esta- 
blishment of  acceptable  relations  between 
them.  "Given  the  goodwill  and  an  absence 
of  outside  interference,"  Gorbachev  went 
on,  "these  countries  can  well  solve  their  pro- 
blems."13 

Gorbachev's  Vladivostok  speech  has  at- 
tracted cautious  curiosity  from  the  Thai 
government.  Shortly  after  the  speech  was 
made,  Moscow  fanned  out  its  envoys  to  the 
countries  concerned  to  reiterate  the  points 
contained  therein.  For  Thailand,  as  if  to 
show  that  Moscow  now  attached  increasing 
importance  to  this  kingdom,  the  CPSU 
Gensec  dispatched  a  "personal  envoy" 
—  Anatolii  Zaitsev  ~  to  Bangkok,  instructing 
him  to  convey  "a  verbal  message"  on  Soviet 

"Ibid.,  April  23  1986. 
,2/bid. 

13Peace  and  Security  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  July  28 
1986  (Bangkok:  APN,  1986),  pp.  21-22.  In  Thai. 


intention  to  improve  ties  with  the  ASEAN 
countries.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  Zaitsev 
did  not  provide  any  new  information  on  his 
boss'  Vladivostok  positions.  The  "verbal 
message"  was  merely  a  clarification  of  Gor- 
bachev's points  on  the  situation  in  Asia  and 
the  Pacific.14  This  has  prompted  an  MFA 
official  to  express  his  disappointment  later 
on.15 

Thailand,  deeply  obssessed  with  the 
Kampuchean  problem,  appears  to  desire  a 
more  explicit  stand  on  possible  Soviet  contri- 
butions on  this  matter.  Such  a  desire  can  be 
detected  from  the  former  MFA  Permanent 
Secretary  ASA  Sarasin's  comment  on  the 
Vladivostok  speech.  He  reportedly  observed 
that  the  speech  did  contain  some  construc- 
tive elements,  but  it  failed  to  focus  on  South- 
east Asia  and  the  Kampuchean  conflict.16 
Parenthetically,  Zaitsev,  to  be  fair,  did  say 
something  on  the  Kampuchean  issue.  He 
said  that  Moscow  would  support  a  meeting 
between  ASEAN  and  the  Indochinese  states 
"to  normalise  the  situation  around  Kampu- 
chea" and  to  create  "good  neighbour  rela- 
tions" between  the  two  groupings;  and  that 
Moscow  would  guarantee  any  agreements 
which  result  from  such  a  meeting.17  And  to 
be  fair  to  the  Thai  side,  the  positions  which 
Zaitsev  stated  are  not  new  ones.18  Perhaps 
this  was  the  reason  why  ASA  perceived  Zait- 
sev's  mission  and  the  Vladivostok  speech  as 
such. 

i4Nation,  September  2  1986. 

l5Ibid.,  September5  1986. 

l6Ibid.,  September  2  1986. 

nIbid.,  September  4  1986.  Emphasis  added. 

l8Cf.  Kapitsa's  statements  during  talks  with  his  Thai 
counterpart  as  reported  in  Bangkok  Post,  February  9 
1983  and  Summary  of  World  Broadcast,  February  10 
1983. 
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ASA's  superior,  Siddhi,  was  more  direct. 
"Vietnam's  principal  backer,"  he  told 
members  of  the  Foreign  Correspondent  Club 
of  Thailand,  "the  Soviet  Union,  the  so- 
called  Vladivostok  initiative  notwithstan- 
ding, has  shown  little  or  no  inclination  to 
help  solve  the  problem  by  continuing  to 
adopt  a  non-involvement  stance."19  The 
point  Thailand  tried  to  make  clear,  once 
again,  was  that  Moscow's  wish  to  improve 
ties  with  Bangkok  would  not  materialise  so 
long  as  it  kept  on  supporting  Hanoi's  ven- 
ture in  Kampuchea. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Bangkok  res- 
ponded positively  to  Gorbachev's  Vladivos- 
tok gestures.  Siddhi  promised  toward  the 
end  of  1986  that  Thailand  would  accord 
more  weight  to  her  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  European  countries  in  the  year 
to  come.  He  also  added  that  on  his  scheduled 
official  trip  to  Moscow,  he  would  also  visit 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  and  Po- 
land; and  that  he  would  invite  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  to  visit  Thailand  as  well.20 

The  event  which,  in  retrospect,  consti- 
tuted a  significant  turning  point  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Thai-Soviet  relations  was  Shevardnad- 
ze's five-hour  stopover  in  Bangkok  in  March 
1987.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  had  ever  set  foot  on  Thai 
soil.  And  as  if  to  signal  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era,  Shevardnadze  brought  along  his 
new  deputy,  Igor  Rogachev.  Kapitsa,  an  un- 
mistakeable  symbol  of  the  stagnation  period 
in  the  annals  of  Thai-Soviet  relations,  had 
been  transferred  to  the  post  of  Director  of 
the  Oriental  Studies  Institute. 

Fully  appreciating  the  significance  of  the 


l9Nation,  December  12  1986. 
20 Ibid.,  December  26  1986. 


visit,  the  Thai  host  tried  to  please  his  guests 
in  a  number  of  ways.21  They  held  substan- 
tive discussions  over  lunch,  which  eventually 
centred  on  the  Kampuchean  issue.  Siddhi 
stood  firmly  by  Thailand's  and  ASEAN's 
position.  Shevardnadze  also  did  not  budge 
from  Moscow's  earlier  stand,  insofar  as  the 
fundamental  elements  were  concerned.  But 
his  tone  has  changed.  As  Siddhi  noticed  to 
his  surprise,  Shevardnadze  now  came  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Kampuchean  problem  has  to  be 
tackled.22  This,  of  course,  was  just  a  little 
short  of  admitting  outright  that  the  Kampu- 
chean problem  does  exist.  Moscow,  one  may 
recall,  had  never  before  recognised  that  it 
did.  Besides,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
also  for  the  first  time  agreed  to  discuss  this 
issue  in  detail  and  in  a  straightforward  man- 
ner, as  well  as  expressed  his  willingness  to 
help  solve  it.23 

It  seems  certain  that  the  Thai  Foreign 
Minister  was  quite  impressed  with  Moscow's 
seriousness  and  particularly  its  new  attitude 
toward  the  problem.  Siddhi's  impression 
was  further  confirmed  on  at  least  two  occa- 
sions ~  during  his  own  trip  to  Moscow  in 
May  1987,  and  during  Prime  Minister 
Prem's  visit  to  Moscow  in  May  1988.  On  the 
first  occasion,  the  Soviet  side  —  through  She- 
vardnadze and  Andrei  Gromyko  -  finally 
admitted  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the 
Kampuchean  problem  does  exist;  and  that 
Moscow  has  a  role  to  play  in  its  solution.  But 
Moscow  insisted  that  it  was  not  a  "key 
player"  in  this  conflict,  and  consequently 

2,For  instance,  Mrs.  Shevardnadze  was  treated  to  a 
temple  and  shopping  tour,  despite  the  very  tight  sche- 
dule. Siddhi  himself  broke  protocol  and  let  the  Soviet 
ambassador  —  instead  of  an  interpreter  ~  ride  with  him 
and  Shevardnadze  into  town,  as  the  latter  requested. 

22 Bangkok  Post,  March  24  1987. 

23TV  Talks  on  Problems  of  the  Country,  June  1987. 
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could  not  perform  the  role  of  a  mediator. 
Moscow  also  added  that  it  believed  Hanoi 
would  withdraw  its  troops  from  Kampuchea 
by  1990.  Other  points  upon  which  both  sides 
concurred  are:  (1)  the  Kampuchean  problem 
has  to  be  settled  peacefully  by  political 
means;  (2)  let  the  Kampucheans  determine 
their  own  future;  and  (3)  Kampuchea  should 
be  a  free,  neutral,  independent,  and  non- 
.  aligned  country.  There  was  no  divergence  on 
these  points  when  Prime  Minister  Prem  met 
with  Gorbachev  in  the  following  year.  Mos- 
cow has  also  shown  further  support  for  the 
dialogue  between  Sihanouk  and  Hun  Sen, 
and  a  desire  to  see  more  sides  —  except  Pol 
Pot  and  his  clique  --  taking  part  in  the 
negotiations. 

On  the  question  of  refugees,  Moscow  ex- 
pressed its  sympathy  for  Bangkok  in  having 
to  shoulder  the  burden  caused  by  their  in- 
flux. All  these  concurrences,  of  course,  are 
already  a  far  cry  from  the  day  Moscow 
declared  —  along  with  Hanoi  soon  after  the 
invasion  -  that  the  situation  in  Kampuchea 
was  "irreversible."  They  also  constitute  a 
big  step  from  the  day  Shevardnadze  had 
talks  with  Siddhi  in  Bangkok.  And  as  if  em- 
boldened by  Moscow's  progressively  "co- 
operating" stand,  Prem  suggested  that  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  Kam- 
puchea could  perhaps  be  effected  before 
1990,  and  before  or  simultaneously  with  the 
national  conciliation  process  in  Kampuchea. 
He  also  asked  Gorbachev  to  persuade  Hanoi 
to  take  part  in  the  Jakarta  Informal  Meeting 
(JIM)  scheduled  in  the  following  month  of 
July.  Moscow  was  found  to  be,  once  again, 
obliging  to  Bangkok's  requests.  One  week 
later  it  informed  the  Thai  leader  that  Hanoi 
would  pull  out  50,000  troops  from  Kampu- 
chea by  the  end  of  1988,  and  the  remainder 
would  stay  15  Kilometres  clear  of  the  Thai- 
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Kampuchean  border.  The  above  informa- 
tion was  relayed  to  Prem  one  day  before 
Hanoi  made  the  announcement.  And  as  we 
all  know,  Hanoi  did  send  its  envoy  to  JIM  in 
July.  Significantly,  shortly  after  Prem  re- 
turned home,  Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister 
Nguyen  Co  Thach  paid  him  and  Siddhi  an 
official  visit.  Gone  was  his  trade-mark  ar- 
rogance. This  time  he  came  with  smiles  on 
his  face  and  gifts  in  hands. 

Evidently,  Bangkok  has  so  far  obtained 
from  Moscow  many  important  items  on  its 
diplomatic  shopping  list.  To  reciprocate 
Moscow's  goodwill,  Bangkok  pulled  Thai- 
Soviet  ties  out  of  the  freeze.  Siddhi's  May 
1987  trip,  indeed,  opened  the  floodgate  of 
exchanges  of  high-powered  delegations  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Thailand.  Nota- 
ble among  them  were  the  visits  of  Army 
C-in-C  and  Acting  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mander Gen.  Chavalit  Yongchaiyudh  to 
Moscow  as  guest  of  Soviet  Army  C-in-C, 
Gen.  Evgenii  Ivanovskii  in  November,  the 
latter's  return  visit  in  December,  and  finally 
Premier  Prem's  in  May  1988. 

The  history  of  Thai-Soviet  relations  has 
never  witnessed  such  a  frequency  of  ex- 
changes that  took  place  within  just  one  year. 
Nor  has  it  ever  recorded  meetings  of  high- 
ranking  officials  of  both  sides  who  discuss 
amicably  issues  of  mutual  concern.  Gen. 
Chavalit  received  red-carpet  treatment  in 
Moscow,  and  had  an  unscheduled  meeting 
with  Defence  Minister  Dimitri  Yazov.  Gen. 
Ivanovskii  brought  back  home  not  only 
good  impressions  of  his  host's  hospitality, 
but  also  a  royal  decoration  --  rare  occurence 
indeed  even  among  Thailand's  traditional 
friendly  countries.  The, Soviet  guests  tried, 
on  the  one  hand,  not  to  spoil  the  atmosphere 
which  has  been  steadily  warming  up.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  they  either  suggested  new 
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fields  of  further  co-operation  or  concretised 
the  understandings  which  have  already  been 
concluded  in  principle.  Ivanovskii,  for  in- 
stance, tabled  a  standing  invitation  to  visit 
the  Soviet  Union  to  students  of  the  Thai  Na- 
tional Defence  College.  Meanwhile,  he  de- 
clined to  comment  on  the  Kampuchean  pro- 
blem. On  the  question  of  Soviet  aids  to  Viet- 
nam, he  merely  said  he  was  not  a  finance  ex- 
pert.24 

Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Valentin  Niki- 
forov's  visit  in  late  December  1987  provides 
another  good  example  in  this  regard.  He 
brought  a  message  from  Gorbachev  to  Prem 
expressing  the  wish  that  the  latter  could  visit 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1988.  His  trip  coincided 
with  the  eruption  of  a  border  dispute  be- 
tween Thailand  and  Laos  --  the  Romklao  in- 
cident. He  tried  hard  to  avoid  commenting 
on  the  issue,  and  subsequently  played  it  safe 
by  cancelling  his  scheduled  press  con- 
ference.25 Also  significant  were  the  visits  of 
two  labour  delegations.  The  first,  consisting 
of  three  WFTU  officials  from  Eastern 
Europe,  came  to  attend  a  regional  meeting.26 
The  second  one-man  delegation  came  from 
Moscow  at  the  invitation  of  a  local  labour 
union.  Bangkok  has  always  been  very  sensi- 
tive with  regard  to  trade  union  affairs,  and 
would  normally  reject  visa  requests  from 
left-leaning  labour  organisations.  Valentin 
Gorshchinskii  thus  became  the  most  senior 
Soviet  labour  leader  to  visit  Thailand  in  20 

27 

years. 


^Nation,  November  21,  25,  26  1987  and  December  2 
1987. 

25 Bangkok  Post,  December  27  1987;  Nation-, 
December  29  1987. 

26Nation,  November  29  1987. 

21  Bangkok  Post,  June  14  1988. 


The  Thai  government  also  gave  green- 
light  to  a  number  of  Moscow's  pet  projects. 
It  finally  approved  and  processed  the  Soviet 
embassy's  offer  of  68  scholarships  for  Thai 
students  in  June  1987,  i.e.,  after  Siddhi's  trip 
to  Moscow.  The  embassy  has  asked  Bang- 
kok to  consider  the  matter  since  February; 
and  in  1986  Bangkok  simply  shelved  the  of- 
fer, saying  that  it  did  not  have  enough  time 
for  deliberation.28  Bangkok,  in  addition,  has 
now  allowed  Moscow  to  repair  its  ships  in 
Thailand.  Moscow  first  submitted  its  request 
in  1983.  In  concrete  terms,  Siddhi  signed 
four  documents  with  Moscow:  two  protocols 
setting  up  a  joint  governmental  commission 
and  a  joint  non-governmental  commission  to 
deal  with  bilateral  trade;  and  two  on  bila- 
teral consultations  and  on  scientific  and 
technical  co-operation.  The  first  two  were 
inked  during  Siddhi's  visit,  and  the  latter 
two  during  Prem's. 

Moscow,  to  be  sure,  has  not  been  con- 
tented with  just  what  Bangkok  decided  to 
permit.  There  are  several  other  proposals 
and  requests  which  it  fielded  for  considera- 
tion in  this  period  of  revitalisation  of  bila- 
teral ties,  as  if  in  a  hurry  to  cash  in  on  the 
thaw.  Notable  among  them  are  the  setting  up 
of  Thai-Soviet  joint  ventures  to  do  business 
both  in  Thailand  and  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
especially  in  the  Soviet  Far  East;29  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Soviet  cultural  centre  in 
Bangkok;30  and  an  agreement  on  informa- 
tion exchange  between  Tass  and  Thai  News 
Agency  which  is  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ment.-31 

Bangkok,  for  its  part,  has  been  prepared 

2SNation,  June  21,  28  1987. 

29 Bangkok  Post,  September  1,  December  10  1987. 

10Nation,  March  14  1988. 

3lIbid.,  August  23  1988. 
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to  oblige  only  up  to  a  certain  limit.  Its  reci- 
procal goodwill  gestures,  one  must  empha- 
sise, have  been  measured  and  were  rather 
cautious.   Indeed,   it   has  diplomatically 
turned  down  a  number  of  Soviet  requests. 
For  instance,  Moscow  proposed  that  a 
cultural  pact  be  drafted  for  signature  during 
Siddhi's  stay  in  May  1987.  Bangkok,  how- 
ever, insisted  that  the  standing  practice  of 
yearly  case-by-case  review  should  be  con- 
tinued. As  for  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet 
cultural  centre,  Bangkok  simply  kept  silent. 
After  Prem's  visit,  Moscow  once  more  asked 
for  permission  to  buy  land  for  the  construc- 
tion of  its  embassy.  Bangkok  again  promised 
to  consider  the  request.  At  the  same  time,  it 
suggested  that  the  matter  "be  discussed  on  a 
reciprocity  basis."32  Bangkok  also  made  it 
clear  that  spying  activities  would  not  be 
tolerated.  Accordingly,  it  refused  to  further 
extend  visas  and  work  permits  to  two  senior 
Soviet  officials.  Later  on  the  authorities  ar- 
rested and  deported  two  spies  allegedly 
working  for  Moscow.  Two  officials  of  the 
Soviet  embassy  were  implicated  in  the  inci- 
dent.33 

To  summarise,  bilateral  ties  between 
Thailand  and  the  Soviet  Union  recently  have 
improved  quite  considerably.  The  principal 
reason  can  be  found  in  the  about-turn  of 
Moscow's  stand  on  the  Kampuchean  pro- 
blem. Prior  to  the  change  in  posture,  Mos- 
cow used  to  insist  that  such  a  problem  did 
not  exist;  that  the  situation  in  Kampuchea 
was  irreversible;  and  that,  consequently, 
Moscow  was  not  obliged  to  help  solve  it.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  Moscow  tried  to 
persuade  Bangkok  to  expand  bilateral  ~  es- 
pecially trade,   scientific/technical,  and 


nIbid.,  June  15  1988. 

™ Bangkok  Post,  August  30  1988. 
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cultural  --  ties.  It  rationalised  that  there 
should  not  be  any  linkage  between  the  Kam- 
puchean issue  and  the  health  of  Thai-Soviet 
ties.  But  Bangkok  thought,  and  still  thinks, 
otherwise.   It  has  more  than  once  told 
Moscow  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  withdraw 
its  support  for  Vietnam's  activities  in  Kam- 
puchea, or  else  Thai-Soviet  ties  would  suf- 
fer; and  maintained  that  Vietnamese  military 
actions  in  Kampuchea  which  have  killed 
many  Thai  lives  were  undertaken  with  Mos- 
cow's connivance.34  Bangkok  thus  froze  its 
ties  with  Moscow.  While  doing  so,  it  kept  the 
negotiating  room  open  for  Moscow's  envoy 
to  enter  with  a  new  message.  Although  there 
were  many  straws  in  the  wind  since  Gorba- 
chev came  to  power,  including  the  Vladi- 
vostok speech,  the  room  remained  vacant 
until  Shevardnadze's  arrival.  As  it  trans- 
pired, the  talks  between  him  and  Siddhi  then 
and  later  in  Moscow  provided  enough 
ground  for  Bangkok  to  pull  Thai-Soviet  ties 
out  of  the  freeze.  The  thaw  then  began  with 
exchanges  of  friendly  visits  of  top-ranking 
officials  at  a  frequency  one  has  never  seen 
before.  It  is  clear  that  Bangkok  has  per- 
mitted the  thaw  only  in  response  to  Mos- 
cow's change  of  stand  on  the  Kampuchean 
problem. 

IV 

What  has  prompted  Moscow,  and  subse- 
quently Bangkok,  to  change  their  stands? 
And  how  long  will  the  thaw  last?  If  there  is 
only  one  correct  answer  to  the  first  question, 
that  answer  is  most  probably  perestroika.  As 
Gorbachev  described  it  in  a  recent  interview, 
"[perestroika]  is  a  multi-faceted  and  contra- 
dictory, yet  fundamental  process  --  not 
cosmetic  repairs  and  face-lifting,  but  a 

34Fn.  7  supra. 
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thorough  overhaul  of  the  house  we  live 
in."35  To  succeed  in  this  endeavor,  Gorba- 
chev must  have  recognised  the  necessity  of 
creating  conditions  in  the  international  arena 
that  are  conducive  to  internal  development. 
One  inner-circled  Soviet  observer  puts  it  as 
follows: 

Our  international  policy  more  than  ever  before  is 
being  determined  by  our  domestic  policy,  by  our  in- 
terest in  focussing  our  creative  efforts  on  improving 
the  life  of  the  country.  That  is  why  we  need  peace, 
predictability  and  a  constructive  orientation  of  inter- 
national relations.36 

Even  more  pertinent  are  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Rogachev's  words: 

Neither  is  the  Soviet  Union's  interest  in  this  region 
a  temporary  one.  This  is  because  the  Soviet  Union 
also  constitutes  a  part  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  and 
wishes  to  see  a  situation  conducive  to  perestroika 
created  all  along  its  lengthy  Far  Eastern  border.37 

Moscow  must  have  recognised  also  that 
unless  it  has  a  sound  understanding  with 
both  the  U.S.  and  China,  a  reliably  peaceful 
international  environs  along  its  Far  Eastern 
border  would  be  difficult  to  realise.  Accor- 
dingly, it  worked  hard  to  strike  as  many 
deals  as  possible  with  Washington  at  the 
summits  on  strategic  arms.  It  also  strives  to 
meet  the  three  conditions,  which  Peking 
demands  before  consenting  to  normalise 
Sino-Soviet  ties:  namely,  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  from  Mongolia;  from  Afgha- 
nistan; and  the  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese 

35Press  Release  (Bangkok:  USSR  Embassy),  no. 
196,  October  25  1988. 

3fiO.  Bostorin,  ambassador  attached  to  the  Foreign 
Ministry,  in  the  paper  he  presented  at  the  International 
Round-Table  on  Trends  and  Implications  in  ASEAN- 
Major  Powers  Relations,  Bangkok,  May  12-13  1988,  p. 
1. 

37Interview  with  Novosti.  Soviet  News  Bulletin,  no. 
190,  October  17  1988. 


troops  from  Kampuchea.  In  this  light,  look- 
ing from  Moscow,  its  effort  to  normalise 
relations  with  Peking  would  simultaneously 
help  improve  Thai-Soviet  ties  as  well.  So, 
why  not  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  then. 
In  a  word,  Moscow's  change  of  stand  on  the 
Kampuchean  problem  resulted  principally 
from  its  eagerness  to  "overhaul"  its  own 
house,  to  pull  the  country  out  of  "stag- 
nation." 

As  for  Bangkok,  its  decision  to  defrost 
Thai-Soviet  relations  seems  unavoidable. 
For  it  has  made  concrete  Soviet  assistance  in 
solving  the  Kampuchean  issue  the  condition 
for  improvement  of  bilateral  ties.  Once 
Moscow  has  made  the  delivery,  it  would 
look  very  unbecoming  indeed  to  maintain 
the  old  stance.  Besides,  Bangkok  is  currently 
in  need  of  alternative  markets  for  its  pro- 
ducts, given  the  growing  trend  of  protectio- 
nism of  its  traditional  trading  partners  and 
the  increasing  productivity  of  its  economy. 
Significantly,  Siddhi  and  Prem  each  brought 
along  a  very  strong  contingent  of  top-rung 
businessmen  on  their  trips  to  Moscow.  And 
of  the  four  agreements  which  Siddhi  signed 
in  Moscow,  two  deal  with  trade.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  as  noted  earlier,  Bangkok  has  been 
careful  in  allowing  the  improvement  of  Thai- 
Soviet  ties.  After  all,  the  Kampuchean  issue 
is  still  far  from  being  solved. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  of  pro- 
spect: How  long  will  the  thaw  in  Thai-Soviet 
relations  last?  First  of  all,  one  must  not 
forget  that  Bangkok,  not  Moscow,  holds  the 
key  to  improved  bilateral  ties.  Judging  from 
its  past  attitude  and  actions  vis-a-vis  things 
Soviet,  the  thaw  will  probably  last  as  long  as: 
(1)  the  Kampuchean  issue  remains  unsolved; 
and/or  (2)  bilateral  trade  continues  to  be 
profitable;  and/or  (3)  the  activities  of  posted 
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Soviet  officials  and  personnel  do  not  exceed 
the  tolerable  limit,  and  do  not  harm  Thai- 
land's national  security.  The  Thai  govern- 
ment and  powers-that-be  are  basically  anti- 
communist.  That  Bangkok  currently  has 
close  relations  with  Peking  does  not  in  the 
least  mean  that  communism  is  being  con- 
doned. Bangkok  merely  follows  the  dictate 
of  existing  international  balance  of  power. 
The  fundamental  traditional  values  of  Thai 
society  (for  instance,  Buddhism  and  monar- 
chy) simply  cannot  get  along  with  this 
creed  ~  deep  down,  that  is.  Such  ideological 
antagonism  expresses  itself  in  the  form  of 
suspicion,  mistrust,  and  at  times  outright 
hostility  toward  Soviet  officials  and  person- 


nel in  the  country.  These  attitudes  and  feel- 
ings have  always  been  there  in  the  minds  of 
Thai  authorities.  The  appearance  of  the 
Kampuchean  problem  merely  serves  to  in- 
tensify them.  Consequently,  it  is  only  na- 
tural that  they  would  remain  still  ~  perhaps 
in  a  lower  degree  of  intensity  -  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  Kampuchean  issue. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  Thai-Soviet  ties 
will  necessarily  lapse  into  the  earlier  minimal 
correct,  but  stagnant  state.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  Bangkok  itself  would  try  to  pre- 
vent such  a  lapse,  given  the  current  booming 
economic  and  democratising  political  trends 
inside  the  country. 


Prospects  for  Peace  in  Kampuchea: 

Soviet  Initiatives 
and  Indochinese  Responses 

CarlyleA.  THAYER1 


Introduction 

WELL  OVER  TWO  YEARS  have 
passed  since  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
delivered  a  major  address  in  Vla- 
divostok on  Soviet  policy  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.  Since  that  time  Gorbachev's  "Vladi- 
vostok initiative"  has  well  and  truly  become 
an  ongoing  "process."  For  example,  Gorba- 
chev marked  the  first  anniversary  of  his 
Vladivostok  speech  with  an  interview  with 

'Research  for  this  article  was  funded  by  grants  from 
the  Strategic  and  Defence  Studies  Centre,  The  Austra- 
lian National  University  and  University  College,  The 
University  of  New  South  Wales.  Research  and  inter- 
views with  government  officials,  academics,  scholars, 
journalists,  analysts  and  other  observers  were  conducted 
in  West  Germany  (July  1987);  Canberra  (August-Sep- 
tember); Bangkok  (October  and  November);  Hanoi 
(November  1987);  Hong  Kong  (November);  Honolulu, 
Los  Angeles,  Berkeley,  Cambridge  and  Washington, 
D.C.  (December),  London  (January  1988),  New  Delhi 
(January),  and  Singapore  (January-February).  The 
author  would  like  to  acknowledge  written  comments  on 
an  earlier  draft  provided  by  a  source  close  to  Prince 
Sihanouk  which  corrected  minor  factual  inaccuracies 
and  clarified  several  important  points. 


Merdeka.  Not  only  did  Gorbachev  speak  op- 
timistically about  the  prospects  for  peace  in 
Kampuchea,  but  he  dramatically  announced 
the  extension  of  the  Soviet  Union's  adoption 
of  the  double  zero  option  in  Europe  to  in- 
clude SS-20  missiles  targeted  on  Asia.  A  year 
later,  speaking  in  Krasnoyarsk,  Gorbachev 
put  forward  yet  another  set  of  proposals 
dealing  with  regional  arms  control  measures. 
Each  of  these  initiatives  -  the  Vladivostok 
speech,  the  Merdeka  interview  and  the  ad- 
dress in  Krasnoyarsk  ~  has  been  aimed  at 
securing  three  major  objectives:  an  improve- 
ment in  bilateral  relations  with  all  countries 
of  the  region,  especially  with  China;  joint 
settlement  of  regional  conflicts  including 
Afghanistan  and  Kampuchea;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  regime  of  arms  control  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Soviet  efforts  to 
facilitate  a  negotiated  political  settlement  to 
the  conflict  in  Kampuchea  must  be  seen  as  a 
part  of  this  overall  process.  They  are  also 
aimed  at  creating  a  benign  international  en- 
vironment, a  necessary  concomitant  of  Gor- 
bachev's domestic  process  of  restructuring 
Soviet  society. 
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In  1985  when  Mikhail  Gorbachev  became 
Secretary  General  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU),  he  sought  to 
advance  the  process  of  normalising  Sino- 
Soviet  relations  set  in  train  by  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev in  1981/1982.  China  insisted  that  nor- 
malisation could  not  take  place  (nor  a  Sino- 
Soviet  summit  be  held)  unless  three  obstacles 
were  removed:  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
forces  from  Afghanistan,  reduction  of 
armed  forces  along  their  common  border, 
and  Soviet  support  of  Vietnam's  occupation 
of  Kampuchea.  Initially,  Gorbachev  ap- 
peared hesitant  to  take  action  on  the  last 
obstacle  as  it  involved  relations  with  a  third 
country  -  Vietnam.  China  responded  to 
Soviet  movement  on  the  first  two  obstacles 
by  raising  the  Kampuchean  question  to  the 
"main"  obstacle  blocking  normalisation.  At 
the  end  of  the  period  under  review,  sufficient 
progress  on  this  precondition  has  been  made 
for  China  to  agree  to  hold  the  elusive  Sino- 
Soviet  summit  in  April/May  1989.  The  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  this  remarkable  de- 
velopment suggest  that  both  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  made  mutual  conces- 
sions. 

This  article  will  review  Soviet  initiatives 
towards  securing  a  settlement  of  the  Kampu- 
chean conflict  and  Indochinese  reactions  to 
these  initiatives  in  the  period  from  July  1986 
to  the  present.  During  this  time,  Soviet  diplo- 
macy may  be  seen  as  having  passed  through 
three  phases:  exploratory,  cautious  involve- 
ment, and  finally,  substantial  involvement. 
Soviet  diplomatic  initiatives  have  been  aimed 
at  securing  a  political  settlement  consisting 
of  four  components:  national  reconciliation 
of  the  Kampuchean  factions,  withdrawal  of 
Vietnamese  forces,  regional  co-operation  be- 
tween ASEAN  and  Indochina,  and  Sino- 
Soviet  normalisation.  The  Soviet  Union's 


maximum  objective  appears  to  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a  loosely  structured  community  of 
Asian  socialist  states  to  include  the  USSR 
itself,  China,  North  Korea,  Mongolia,  and 
the  three  states  of  Indochina. 

Exploratory  Phase,  July  1986  -  April 
1987 

Gorbachev's  Vladivostok  initiative, 
leaving  aside  his  arms  control  proposals, 
when  stripped  to  its  essentials,  was  aimed 
mainly  at  improving  relations  with  China  by 
making  concessions  on  two  of  the  three 
obstacles  to  normalisation.  With  respect  to 
Kampuchea,  Gorbachev's  speech  did  not  in- 
dicate any  major  change  from  the  USSR's 
previously  announced  position  that  the  issue 
was  best  left  to  discussions  between  China 
and  Vietnam.  Gorbachev  did  signal,  how- 
ever, that  the  Soviet  Union  was  willing  to 
play  a  role,  however  ambiguous  and  indirect, 
in  encouraging  a  settlement.  He  listed  the 
conflict  in  Kampuchea  first  among  a  number 
of  other  issues  which  could  be  resolved 
under  a  Helsinki  Conference  type  formula. 
In  Gorbachev's  words: 

Much  here  [Kampuchea],  as  in  other  problems  of 
Southeast  Asia,  depends  on  the  normalisation  of 
Sino- Vietnamese  relations.  This  is  the  sovereign  af- 
fair of  the  governments  and  leaderships  of  the  two 
countries.  We  can  only  express  our  interest  in  seeing 
the  border  between  these  socialist  states  becoming 
again  a  border  of  peace  and  good  neighbourlines, 
and  a  comradely  dialogue  renewed,  with  unnecessary 
suspicions  and  distrust  being  removed  [applause]. 
The  moment  now  seems  propitious,  and  the  whole 
of  Asia  needs  it. 

In  our  opinion,  there  are  no  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  the  settlement  of  mutually  acceptable 
relations  between  the  countries  of  Indochina  and 
ASEAN.  Given  goodwill  and  conditions  of  non- 
interference from  outside,  they  could  settle  their 
problems  for  the  good  of  general  Asian  security  at 
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the  same  time.2 

Immediately  following  the  Vladivostok 
speech,  the  Soviet  Union  commenced  a 
phase  of  heightened  Sovit  diplomatic  activity 
in  Southeast  Asia  to  explore  the  possibilities 
for  peace.  Party  leaders  from  Vietnam,  Laos 
and  Kampuchea  were  invited  in  turn  to  visit 
Moscow.  Afer  discussion  with  Gorbachev, 
each  party  leader  offered  an  endorsement  of 
the  speech  and  its  broad  objectives.3 

Nevertheless,  beneath  this  facade  of 
fraternity  differences  were  apparent.  For  ex- 
ample, the  joint  Soviet-Vietnamese  com- 
munique in  August  revealed  that  the  two 
sides  reached  "unanimity"  rather  than 
"complete  unanimity"  of  views.  Also  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  in  the  communique 
was  the  standard  assurance  that  Sino-Soviet 
normalisation  would  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
"third  countries."4  Although  the  communi- 
que stated  that  both  sides  reaffirmed  their 
readiness  to  normalise  relations  with  China, 
the  Vietnamese  press,  particularly  the  army 
newspaper,  were  extremely  critical  of  Bei- 
jing. As  Robert  C.  Horn  has  demonstrated, 
it  took  Gorbachev's  predecessors  con- 
siderable effort  to  secure  Vietnam's  endorse- 
ment of  their  approaches  to  China.5  Having 

2Soviet  Television  and  Moscow  Home  Service,  July 
26  1986. 

3For  background  see  Carlyle  A.  Thayer,  "Kam- 
puchea: Soviet  Initiatives  and  Regional  Responses,"  in 
The  Soviet  Union  as  an  Asian  Pacific  Power:  Impli- 
cations of  Gorbachev's  1986  Vladivostok  Initiative,  ed. 
Ramesh  Thakur  and  Carlyle  A.  Thayer  (Boulder: 
Westview  Press,  1987),  pp.  173-178. 

4Nayan  Chanda,  "Weather  Eye  on  Moscow,"  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Review,  October  23  1986,  p.  24. 

3Robert  C.  Horn,  Alliance  Politics  Between  Com- 
rades: The  Dynamics  of  Soviet-Vietnamese  Relations, 
RAND/UCLA  Center  for  the  Study  of  Soviet  Interna- 
tional Behavior,  August  1987,  pp.  12-27. 


done  so,  Vietnam  faced  the  prospect  of 
being  left  behind  and  perhaps  isolated  as 
other  socialist  states  restored  relations  with 
Beijing.  In  the  months  following  Gorba- 
chev's Vladivostok  speech,  for  example,  par- 
ty leaders  from  Poland,  East  Germany  and 
Hungary  visited  China.  Vietnam  responded 
with  its  own  gestures.  In  August,  the  Minis- 
ters of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Laos,  the  People's 
Republic  of  Kampuchea  and  Vietnam,  per- 
haps "feeling  the  heat,"6  reaffirmed  that  the 
withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  troops  would  con- 
tinue, and  called  for  the  normalisation  of 
relations  with  China.7  In  October,  Foreign 
Minister  Nguyen  Co  Thach  in  a  gesture 
widely  seen  as  conciliatory,  unexpectedly  at- 
tended celebrations  at  the  Chinese  Embassy 
in  Hanoi  marking  the  37th  anniversary  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China's  (PRC). 

And,  as  if  by  way  of  reaction  to  Sino- 
Soviet  discussions  then  underway  (which  in- 
cluded Kampuchea  for  the  first  time),  in  Oc- 
tober Vietnam  dispatched  its  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister,  Vo  Dong  Giang,  to  Bangkok 
where  he  pledged  that  Vietnam  would  not 
mount  a  dry  season  offensive  in  Kampuchea 
unless  provoked  by  the  resistance  forces. 
Giang  also  offered  Vietnam's  support  for 
any  solution  to  the  Kampuchean  conflict 
through  national  reconciliation  among  the 
Kampuchean  factions.8  Vietnam  then  em- 
barked on  a  round  of  quiet  diplomacy  in  an 
attempt  to  entice  Sihanouk  into  discussions 
with  Hun  Sen.  In  late  1986  Vietnam  ap- 
proached the  Prince  through  an  Austrian  in- 
termediary; in  January  Vietnam  made  a 

6"Hanoi  Headlock,"  Asiaweek,  September  14  1986, 
p.  15. 

7Communique  of  the  13th  Conference  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  Kampuchea,  Laos  and  Vietnam, 
Hanoi  Home  Service,  August  17  1986. 

%Nation  (Bangkok),  October  25  1986. 
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similar  approach  through  Romania.  In 
March  and  April  1987,  Hun  Sen  initiated  at 
least  two  approaches  to  Sihanouk.9 

In  late  1986,  senior  CPSU  officials  at- 
tended the  party  congresses  in  Laos  and 
Vietnam  where  they  reiterated  Moscow's 
view  that  normalisation  of  relations  with 
China  was  the  key.  Laos  responded  by 
making  an  opening  to  Beijing,  while  Viet- 
nam, which  dropped  references  to  China  as 
the  "dangerous  and  most  direct  enemy  of 
the  Vietnamese  people"  from  the  Central 
Committee's  Political  Report,  pledged  to 
meet  Chinese  officials  anywhere,  at  any  time 
in  order  to  normalise  relations. 

Soviet  officials  did  not  confine  their  ex- 
ploratory soundings  to  the  Indochinese 
states.  Following  Gorbachev's  July  1986 
speech,  the  newly  appointed  head  of  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Ministry's  Southeast  Asia 
Department,  V.  Zaitsev,  journeyed  to 
Thailand,  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  to  brief 
his  counterparts,  to  gauge  reactions  and  to 
exchange  views.  In  Bangkok,  the  Soviet  en- 
voy urged  dialogue  with  Vietnam,  extended 
an  invitation  for  Foreign  Minister  Siddhi  to 
visit  Moscow,  and  stated  the  USSR  would 
accept  any  agreement  endorsed  by  regional 
states.  Gorbachev  himself  visited  India  in 
November  where  the  Kampuchean  question 
was  discussed  with  Prime  Minister  Gandhi. 
In  a  major  development,  in  March,  the  So- 
viet Foreign  Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze 
stopped  over  in  Thailand,  at  the  start  of  a 
visit  to  Australia,  Indonesia,  Laos,  Kampu- 
chea and  Vietnam.  Diplomatic  assessments 
of  Shevardnadze's  visit  indicated  that  it  was 
mainly  a  fact-finding  one.  Shevardnadze 
brought  no  new  initiatives  with  him  and  was 
content  to  take  on  board  the  views  of  his 


'Voice  of  the  Khmer,  April  24  1987. 


hosts  concerning  Kampuchea,  including  the 
need  for  'informal  talks'  between  the  con- 
tending parties. 

Chinese  officials  were  also  briefed  on 
Gorbachev's  Vladivostok  speech  during  the 
course  of  a  visit  to  Beijing  in  September  1986 
by  a  high-level  delegation  led  by  Nikolay 
Talyzin,  First  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
USSR  Council  of  Ministers.  Detailed  dis- 
cussions were  held  between  Igor  Rogachev, 
Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  and  his 
Chinese  counterpart,  Qian  Qichen.  After  the 
departure  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Rogachev  would  make  a 
working  visit  to  Indochina  and  then  lead  the 
Soviet  delegation  to  the  ninth  round  of  Sino- 
Soviet  normalisation  talks  in  Beijing.  In  the 
meantime,  in  September,  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Foreign  Ministers  met  at  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York  for  "an  extensive  and 
frank  exchange  of  views." 

At  the  ninth  round  of  Sino-Soviet  nor- 
malisation talks,  held  from  October  6-14 
1986,  in  a  change  of  policy,  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  for  the  first  time  to  discuss  the  Kam- 
puchean issue.10  Rogachev  deflected  a 
Chinese  request  to  exert  pressure  on  Hanoi 
to  withdraw  from  Kampuchea  by  urging  the 
Chinese  to  open  discussions  with  Vietnam. 
This  led  Qian  Qichen  to  note  that  there  had 
been  "no  substantial  change"  in  the  Soviet 
position  on  Kampuchea.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  a  hint  of  progress.  After  Rogachev's 
meeting  with  PRC  Foreign  Minister,  Wu 
Xueqian,  the  latter  noted  that  "certain  prac- 
tical considerations"  had  been  put  forward 
by  the  Soviet  envoy.  By  mutual  agreement, 
both  sides  agreed  to  discuss  "the  questions 
of  obstacles  to  normalising  relations"  at  the 


'"Robert  Thomson  dispatch  from  Beijing,  Age,  Oc- 
tober 16  1986. 
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next  round  of  discussions  to  be  held  in 
Moscow. 

When  both  parties  reconvened  during  the 
third  week  of  April  1987  for  the  tenth  round, 
the  Kampuchean  issue  was  discussed  as  fore- 
shadowed. Tass  reported  that  "Qian  Qichen 
set  out  the  PRC's  known  approach  to  mat- 
ters of  Soviet-Chinese  relations,  linking  it 
with  the  conflict  in  Indochina  and  other  re- 
gional problems."  Qian  Qichen,  after  noting 
that  the  Kampuchean  issue  had  been  dis- 
cussed, stated,  "both  sides  exchanged  views 
and  opinions  so  that  each  has  gained  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  other's  stand. 
This  is  beneficial."11  The  importance  of  this 
development  was  that  it  marked  the  first  oc- 
casion that  the  Soviets  had  agreed  to  discuss 
"a  third  party"  matter  rather  than  fobbing 
the  Chinese  off  with  the  suggestions  they 
consult  with  Vietnam.  The  eleventh  round 
was  set  for  October  in  Beijing. 

In  late  April  1987,  citing  "new  move- 
ment," which  had  resulted  from  "govern- 
ment changes"  in  Hanoi  Indonesia's  Foreign 
Minister,  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja,  revived 
a  1985  proposal  to  hold  informal  talks  (dub- 
bed a  'cocktail  party')  between  the  conten- 
ding Kampuchean  factions  and  Vietnam. 
Mochtar  also  indicated  Indonesia  would 
host  a  visit  by  the  Vietnamese  Foreign 
Minister  shortly,  and  that  he  intended  to 
travel  to  Moscow  prior  to  ASEAN's  third 
summit  in  December.  Quite  evidently,  the 
fall-out  from  Gorbachev's  Vladivostok  ini- 
tiative was  beginning  to  have  an  effect.  The 
Soviet  Union,  for  its  part,  after  assessing  the 
results  of  its  fact-finding  missions,  moved 
cautiously  to  encourage  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 


MAP  dispatch  from  Peking,  Bangkok  Post,  April  22 
1987. 


Cautious  Involvement,  May  1987 
-January  1988. 

As  a  result  of  Soviet  diplomatic  soun- 
dings following  Gorbachev's  Vladivostok 
speech,  the  USSR  fleshed  out  a  new  policy 
for  bringing  an  end  to  the  conflict  in  Kam- 
puchea. The  key  element  of  this  new  ap- 
proach was  the  encouragement  of  national 
reconciliation  among  the  warring  Kam- 
puchean factions.  During  this  period,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  content  to  let  others  —  In- 
donesia, India12  and  Vietnam  ~  make  the 
running  publicly.  Moscow  gently  nudged, 
but  did  not  directly  pressure,  Hanoi  and 
Phnom  Penh  to  be  more  flexible  in  their  ap- 
proaches to  Sihanouk.  Vietnam  was  urged  to 
resume  its  dialogue  with  ASEAN,  to  con- 
tinue its  withdrawal  of  forces  from  Kam- 
puchea*  and  to  renew  efforts  to  normalise  re- 
lations with  China. 

The  adoption  of  this  new  policy  marked 
a  period  of  cautious  involvement  by  the 
USSR  in  the  peace  process.  The  Soviets  ap- 
proached their  task  in  a  comprehensive  man- 
ner. Intensive  consultations  were  held  with 
Vietnam  and  the  PRK.  At  the  same  time, 
Moscow  courted  ASEAN.  Indonesian  ef- 
forts to  hold  a  'cocktail  party'  were  strongly 
supported.  Thailand  and  Malaysia  were 
wooed.  For  example,  in  1987,  Moscow 
hosted  visits  by  the  Thai  Foreign  Minister 
(May),  Malaysian  Prime  Minister  (July/ 
August),  and  the  Thai  Army  Commander  in 
Chief  (November).  The  Kampuchean  ques- 
tion also  figured  in  discussions  with  China13 

12India's  initiatives  may  be  dated  from  October  1986 
following  Prime  Minister  Gandhi's  visit  to  Bangkok 
where  he  met  with  Prem.  Gandhi  promised  to  raise  the 
Kampuchean  question  with  Gorbachev  the  next  month. 

l3At  the  eleventh  round  of  normalisation  talks  held 
in  Beijing,  the  Chinese  indicated  that  Kampuchea  was 
now  the  "main  obstacle."  Xinhua,  October  14  1987. 
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and  was  also  raised  in  discussions  with  Ame- 
rican officials  in  the  period  leading  up  to  and 
including  the  Reagan-Gorbachev  summit  in 
Washington  at  year's  end.14 

Following  Soviet-Indonesian  discussions, 
and  more  discrete  diplomatic  contacts,  on 
April  27th,  Foreign  Minister  Mochtar  re- 
vived a  proposal  for  informal  talks  among 
the  contending  parties.  In  order  to  overcome 
the  mutual  non-recognition  of  the  belligerent 
parties,  a  rather  ingenious  solution  was  ar- 
rived at.  On  May  7th  Prince  Sihanouk,  presi- 
dent of  the  Coalition  Government  of  Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea  (CGDK)  announced  that 
he  was  taking  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from 
this  post,  thus  freeing  him  to  act  in  an  in- 
dividual capacity.15 

In  the  midst  of  these  developments, 
Eduard  Shevardnadze  hosted  his  Thai  coun- 
terpart, Siddhi  Savetsila,  for  discussions 
which  included  Kampuchea.  Siddhi  found 
that  the  Soviets  were  willing  to  talk  about  the 
Kampuchean  conflict  in  depth  and  listen  to 
his  views.  More  importantly,  as  Siddhi  ob- 
served later,  the  Soviets  acknowledged  for 
the  first  time  that  they  had  a  role  to  play  in 
resolving  the  problem.16  However,  dif- 
ferences over  the  projected  role  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge  "distracted  the  discussion"17 
and  the  ministers  were  able  to  reach  only 
general  agreement  on  the  need  to  promote  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict  to  be  gua- 


14Discussions  were  held  between  Gaston  Sigur  and 
Igor  Rogachev  in  Paris  in  September  and  between 
George  Shultz  and  Eduard  Shevardnadze  in  October. 
See  Bangkok  Post,  November  3  1987. 

15Sihanouk  was  persuaded  to  take  this  step  after 
discussions  with  Indonesian  and  Indian  diplomats. 

l6Dispatch  from  Singapore,  Nation,  June  18  1987. 

l7Pornpimol  Kanchanalak  dispatch  from  Washing- 
ton, Bangkok  Post,  January  13  1988. 


ranteed  by  the  permanent  members  of  the 
UN  Security  Council.  Siddhi  left  Moscow 
cautiously  optimistic.  It  was  announced 
shortly  afterwards  that  the  Thai  Prime 
Minister,  Prem  Tinsulanonda,  had  accepted 
an  invitation  to  visit  Moscow  the  following 
year. 

Vietnam's  newly  elected  party  Secretary 
General,  Nguyen  Van  Linh,  was  in  Moscow 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Thai  Foreign  Minis- 
ter. He,  and  his  Foreign  Minister,  Nguyen 
Co  Thach,  held  discussions  with  Shevard- 
nadze and  Gorbachev  immediately  after  Sid- 
dhi's  departure.  Vietnam's  leaders  were 
counselled  to  seek  an  early  resolution  of  the 
Kampuchean  conflict  by  adopting  a  more 
flexible  policy  on  the  constitution  of  a  go- 
vernment of  national  reconciliation  in 
Phnom  Penh  and  by  opening  a  dialogue  with 
China.18  For  example,  during  the  banquet 
welcoming  Linh,  Gorbachev  pointedly  called 
for  a  political  solution  in  Kampuchea  based 
on  "the  unification  of  all  their  national  pa- 
triotic forces."19  This  was  a  new  formula- 
tion that  signalled  a  later  attempt  by  the 
USSR  to  bring  Hun  Sen  and  Norodom  Siha- 
nouk together  in  face-to-face  discussions. 

During  the  Moscow  meeting,  Linh  was 
also  brought  a  round  on  the  matter  of  Sino- 
Soviet  normalisation.  The  joint  statement 
issued  after  his  visit  declared,  "the  search 
for  ways  of  settling  the  international  aspects 
of  the  Kampuchean  problem  by  political 
means  should  be  conducted  with  regard  for 
realities  in  the  region  and  with  the  involve- 
ment in  this  or  that  form  of  all  sides  con- 
cerned."20 


18Sompong  Kittinaradorn,  Nation,  August  5  1987. 
l9Tass,  May  19  1987. 

20Text  of  the  Soviet- Vietnamese  Joint  Communique, 
Tass,  May  21  1987. 
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The  communique  then  stated: 

the  participants  in  the  talks  pointed  to  a  desire  by 
their  countries  to  normalise  and  improve  relations 
with  the  PRC,  which  would  be  a  major  positive  fac- 
tor for  stronger  stability  in  Asia  and  in  international 
life  in  general.  They  would  also  greet  China's  active 
involvement  in  the  search  for  ways  of  solving  the 
complex  problems  of  the  Asian  continent.  The  So- 
viet side  supported  Vietnam's  initiative  for  holding 
Vietnamese  Chinese  talks  with  a  view  to  settling  con- 
tentious issues  as  soon  as  possible.21 

Early  the  following  month,  in  an  unpre- 
cendented  step,  the  Soviet,  Vietnamese  and 
Cuban  ambassadors  jointly  contacted  the 
PLO  representative  in  Pyongyang  and  asked 
him  to  approach  Sihanouk  to  sound  him  out 
on  a  meeting  with  PRK  Premier,  Hun  Sen, 
in  the  near  future.22  Sihanouk  indicated  his 
agreement  and  preparations  were  set  in 
train,  including  the  issuance  of  a  visa  for 
Hun  Sen.  On  June  25th,  Sihanouk  abruptly 
cancelled  the  meeting.23 

It  would  appear  that  Soviet-Thai  discus- 
sions, coupled  with  Soviet  diplomatic  soun- 
dings with  Indonesia  and  other  interested 
parties,  as  well  as  joint  consultations  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Hanoi,  and  Moscow  and 
Phnom  Penh,  produced  a  new  momentum  in 
the  long-stalled  peace  process.  In  May, 
following  Siddhi's  Moscow  trip,  the  foreign 
ministers  of  Indonesia,  Thailand  and  Austra- 
lia met  in  Bangkok  and  issued  upbeat  assess- 


21Ibid. 

^Jacques  Bekaert,  "Dialogue  Remains  a  Moot 
Possibility,"  Nation,  August  7  1987. 

MIn  a  letter  dated  June  25  1987  sent  to  the  PLO  en- 
voy to  North  Korea,  Sihanouk  cited  the  burning  of  his 
effigy  in  Phnom  Penh  in  early  June  and  allegations 
made  by  PRK  officials  that  Sihanouk  had  collaborated 
with  the  Khmer  Rouge,  as  reasons  for  not  meeting  with 
Hun  Sen  at  that  time. 
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ment  of  the  Soviet  role.24  In  June,  at  the 
20th  conference  of  ASEAN  foreign  ministers 
held  iri  Singapore,  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan 
Yew,  the  host,  declared,  "[a]n  eventual 
Cambodian  settlement ...  is  more  likely  than 
continued  Vietnamese  defiance."25  The 
ASEAN  ministers  then  made  their  first  ex- 
plicit appeal  to  Moscow  to  assist  in  finding  a 
political  solution  to  the  Kampuchean  pro- 
blem.26 Approval  was  given  to  Mochtar  to 
visit  Vietnam  and  discuss  his  proposal  for  an 
informal  meeting. 

In  early  July,  Vietnam,  acting  once  again 
through  an  Austrian  diplomatic  interme- 
diary, approached  Sihanouk  with  a  proposal 
for  a  four-party  meeting  of  Kampuchean 
factions  in  Vienna.  Sihanouk,  while  not  re- 
jecting the  approach  outright,  replied  that 
such  a  meeting  could  not  take  place  because 
the  Khmer  Rouge  would  not  attend  and  that 
nothing  positive  could  be  achieved  without  a 
Vietnamese  presence.  But  later  that  month 
he  was  in  a  more  receptive  mood  when 
Mochtar  arrived  in  Pyongyang  and  broached 
the  possibility  of  an  informal  meeting.  Siha- 
nouk replied  that  he  was  willing  to  meet 
directly  with  the  PRK's  Hun  Sen  on  two  con- 
ditions: that  Hun  Sen  make  the  request 
directly,  and  secondly,  that  the  meeting  be 
held  at  Sihanouks  Chhang  Sou  On  residence 
in  North  Korea.  Mochtar  was  also  told  that 
Sihanouk  intended  to  visit  China  from 
August  28th  to  September  2nd.  Armed  with 
this  news,  Mochtar  then  prepared  for  his  trip 

24Australian  Foreign  Minister,  Bill  Hayden  stated, 
"My  conclusion  is  that  there  is  increasing  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  are  prepared  to  play  a  positive  role  in  Cam- 
bodia." 

25Termsak  C.  Palanupap  and  Kavi  Chingkittavorn, 
Nation,  June  16  1987. 

26The  ASEAN  Ministers  were  critical  of  Vietnam  on 
a  number  of  matters. 
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to  Vietnam. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  1986  Vladivostok  speech,  Gorbachev 
granted  an  interview  to  Merdeka,  and  of- 
fered a  very  bullish  assessment  of  peace  pro- 
spects. According  to  Gorbachev: 

Now,  the  Kampuchean  problem.  There  seem  to  be 
some  promising  indications  of  a  possible  settlement. 
It  is  now  understood  that  this  problem  can  be  solved 
only  by  political  means.  A  specific  date  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Vietnamese  troops  has  been  announced 
and  we  are  confident  it  will  be  respected.  And,  in 
our  opinion,  the  most  important  thing  is  that  the 
idea  of  national  reconciliation  slowly  but  surely 
is  making  headway.  Here  as  well,  dialogue  must  pre- 
vail over  confrontation,  and  here,  too,  a  coalition 
of  national  forces  is  possible. 

In  saying  this,  I  have  in  mind  that  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries, too,  can  greatly  contribute  to  the  unfolding 
process.  We  are  aware  of  the  initiatives  taken  by  In- 
donesia and  some  other  countries,  and  we  welcome 
them.27 

Gorbachev's  optimism  was  not  misplaced. 
Later  that  month  a  major  break  through  was 
achieved  as  a  result  of  discussions  in  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City  between  Mochtar  and  Nguyen  Co 
Thach.  According  to  the  joint  communique 
issued  on  July  29th: 

Understanding  was  reached  that  an  informal  meet- 
ing of  the  two  sides  of  Kampuchea  be  held  on  the 
basis  of  equal  footing,  without  preconditions  and 
with  no  political  label,  to  which,  at  the  later  stage, 
Indonesia  will  invite  other  concerned  countries  in- 
cluding Vietnam  to  participate.28 

Jakarta  was  offered  as  the  site  for  this 
meeting  and  both  sides  agreed  to  reconvene  a 


27Mikhail  Gorbachev's  Replies  to  Questions  Put  by 
the  Indonesian  Newspaper  Merdeka,  July  21  1987 
(Moscow:  Novosti  Press  Agency  Publishing  House, 
1987),  p.  12. 

28Nayan  Chanda,  "A  Summit  in  the  Offing,"  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Review,  October  13  1988,  pp.  16-18. 


working  group  composed  of  Indonesian  and 
Vietnamese  officials  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  Kmapuchea  and  other  related  regional 
problems  at  a  time  to  be  agreed  in  the  future. 
This  group  met  in  Bali  in  November  and  in 
Hanoi  in  December. 

Apparently  Mochtar  went  beyond  his 
ASEAN  brief  and  raised  the  possibility  of 
Vietnamese  troop  withdrawals  from  Kampu- 
chea on  conditions  different  from  those  set 
by  ASEAN.29  This  was  quickly  picked  up  by 
the  Indochinese  states  who  met  in  Phnom 
Penh  from  August  12th-13th  and  "wel- 
comed" Mochtar's  suggestion.  The  foreign 
ministers  also  endorsed  the  Mochtar-Thach 
joint  statement  "as  a  step  forward  in  finding 
a  political  solution  to  the  Kampuchean  pro- 
blem." The  PRK  declared  its  readiness  to 
participate  in  an  informal  meeting.  The  stage 
now  seemed  to  be  set  for  a  meeting  between 
Sihanouk  and  Hun  Sen. 

While  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  talks  were 
underway,  the  Soviet  Union  signalled  its  en- 
dorsement of  the  proceedings.  The  PRK's 
Heng  Samrin  was  visiting  the  USSR  osten- 
sibly "on  vacation"  at  that  time.  On  July 
28th,  Samrin  met  with  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  who  assured  the  visitor  of  Mos- 
cow's support  for  the  PRK's  policy  of  na- 
tional reconciliation.  Samrin  in  reply  told  his 
host  that  the  PRK  was  ready  for  a  dialogue 
with  all  opposition  groups  in  the  country  ex- 
cept Khmer  Rouge  leader  Pol  Pot  and  his 
collaborators.30 

In  furtherence  of  the  USSR's  multi- 
dimensional diplomacy  on  Kampuchea,  it 

29Rodney  Tasker,  "Cocktail-Party  Conflict,"  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Review,  September  3  1987,  p.  32. 

30Reuter  dispatch  from  Moscow,  Bangkok  Post,  Ju- 
ly 29  1987;  and  AP  dispatch  citing  SPK,  Nation,  July  31 
1987. 
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was  announced  on  July  30th  that  the  Thai 
Army  Commander  in  Chief,  General  Chava- 
lit Youngchaiyudh,  would  be  visiting  the 
Soviet  Union  in  October.  In  late  July/early 
August,  Moscow  hosted  a  visit  by  the  Malay- 
sian Prime  Minister,  Mohamed  Mahathir. 
At  the  banquet  speech  welcoming  him,  the 
Soviet  First  Deputy  Premier,  V.  Murakhovs- 
ky,  reinforced  the  emerging  theme  of  Soviet 
support  for  national  reconciliation.  This 
was  again  underscored  by  a  visit  to  Thailand 
(from  August  13th- 16th)  by  Anatoli  Zaitsev, 
head  of  the  USSR  Foreign  Ministry's  South- 
east Asian  Affairs  Department.  In  meetings 
with  Thai  officials  he  stressed  the  Soviet 
Union's  willingness  to  do  what  it  could  to 
resolve  the  conflict  but  called  upon  ASEAN 
to  undertake  their  own  initiatives  as  well. 

The  positive  momentum  built  up  since 
May,  and  especially  during  the  July  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City  talks,  was  abruptly  brought  to  a 
halt  on  August  16th  when  ASEAN  called  a 
snap  meeting  in  Bangkok  and  reneged  on  the 
Mochtar-Thach  agreement.  Possibly  fearing 
that  Mochtar  had  conceded  too  much,  and 
that  ASEAN's  position  at  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  would  be  undercut, 
ASEAN  now  declared  that  "[t]he  proposed 
informal   meeting   is   envisaged   as  one 
meeting,  initially  among  the  Cambodian 
parties,  followed  immediately  by  the  parti- 
cipation of  Vietnam."  Further,  ASEAN  set 
as  a  precondition  the  requirement  that  the 
CGDK's  8-points  of  1986  be  the  basis  for 
discussion.  ASEAN's  hawks,  Thailand  and 
Singapore,  were  concerned  that  if  Vietnam 
was  not  included  immediately  in  the  discus- 
sions, it  would  give  the  misleading  impres- 


31Reuter  dispatch  from  Moscow,  Nation,  August  1 
1987. 

^Nation,  August  13  1987. 


sion  the  confict  in  Kampuchea  was  a  civil 
war. 

ASEAN's  rejection  of  the  Mochtar- 
Thach  agreement  led  to  an  immediate  outcry 
from  the  three  Indochinese  states  who  re- 
jected ASEAN's  formulation  and  called  for 
the  implementation  of  the  original  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City  joint  agreement.  The  Central 
Committee  of  the  Vietnam  Communist  Par- 
ty, which  held  its  third  plenum  from  August 
20th-28th,  was  reportedly  the  scene  of  an 
acrimonious  debate  between  conservatives 
and  liberals  which  spilled  over  to  policy  on 
Kampuchea.33 

An  intense  round  of  diplomacy  by  Indo- 
nesia, the  Soviet  Union  and  other  concerned 
parties  ensued  in  an  effort  to  get  all  parties 
to  show  flexibility.  Nana  Sutresna,  an  Indo- 
nesian Foreign  Minister  official,  was  dis- 
patched to  Pyongyang  for  discussions  with 
Sihanouk  in  advance  of  a  visit  by  the  Thai 
Foreign  Minister.  Siddhi  visited  Beijing  from 
August  18th-20th.  Siddhi  reportedly  told  Wu 
Xueqian  that  the  cocktail  party  should  be 
one  meeting  which  Vietnam  should  attend 
along  with  the  four  Kampuchean  factions. 
Not  unexpectedly  Siddhi  received  Wu's  en- 
dorsement for  ASEAN's  August  16th  pro- 
posal. Siddhi  then  set  out  for  Pyongyang  for 
talks  with  Sihanouk  (August  21st-23rd). 

Sihanouk  now  came  under  intense  pres- 
sure to  resume  the  presidency  of  the  CGDK. 
As  mentioned  above,  he  had  taken  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  in  May.  On  August  11th  he 
announced  that  he  would  go  to  Beijing  but 
would  not  preside  over  a  cabinet  meeting 
scheduled  for  August  29th  nor  would  he  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  UNGA  later  in  the  year. 
While  in  Beijing  (August  28th  -  September 

33Based  on  a  discussion  with  a  senior  Western 
diplomat  stationed  in  Hanoi,  November  1987. 
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2nd)  Chinese  leaders  made  every  effort  to 
heal  the  rift  between  Sihanouk  and  his  coali- 
tion partners.  Concessions  were  combined 
with  flattery  in  an  effort  to  bring  Sihanouk 
back  on  board.  In  talks  with  PRC  President 
Li  Xiannian,  Sihanouk  was  told  that  China 
would  help  provide  international  guarantees 
to  ensure  that  Kampuchea  became  "indepen- 
dent, peaceful,  neutral  and  nonaligned."  In 
talks  with  elder  statesman  Deng  Xiaoping, 
Sihanouk  was  told  Kampuchea  would  not 
become  socialist  after  Vietnamese  troops 
were  defeated  and  that  China  wanted  him  to 
resume  active  leadership  over  the  anti- 
Vietnamese  resistance.  Sihanouk,  in  typical 
fashion,  left  his  position  as  president  of  the 
CGDK  ambiguous.  On  September  2nd  he 
put  his  name  to  a  joint  statement  with  his 
other  coalition  partners.34  Together  they 
called  for  unity  in  the  struggle  against  Viet- 
nam; in  return,  Son  Sann  and  Khieu  Sam- 
phan  expressed  their  "high  appreciation" 
for  Sihanouk's  role. 

During  the  third  week  of  August  the 
Soviet  Union  dispatched  Genrikh  Kiriev,  the 
director  general  of  its  newly  created  Depart- 
ment of  Socialist  Countries  in  Asia,  for  un- 
precedented joint  consultations  with  Laos, 
Kampuchea  and  Vietnam.35  After  discus- 
sions lasting  over  a  three-day  period,  the 

34Sihanouk  had  made  his  position  known  as  early  as 
July  11  1987  in  instructions  conveyed  to  Chan  Youran, 
the  DK  Ambassador  to  China,  in  which  Sihanouk  said 
that  "despite  China's  wishes,  while  the  Prince  was  in 
Peking  he  would  not  preside  over  a  Cabinet  meeting; 
would  not  give  a  press  conference;  would  receive  sepa- 
rately Son  San  and  Khieu  Samphan  and  would  sign  and 
read  but  not  write  (draft)  the  statement  made  by  the 
delegation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  visit  to  China."  This 
clarification  was  provided  to  me  in  a  letter  dated  De- 
cember 6  1988  by  a  source  close  to  Sihanouk. 

35"Moscow's  Pick-Me  Up,"  Asiaweek,  September 
13  1987,  p.  14. 
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PRK  unveiled  a  new  policy  on  national  re- 
conciliation on  August  27th.  The  PRK  now 
declared  its  readiness  to  meet  with  the  other 
three  Khmer  resistance  groups  (including  the 
Khmer  Rouge)  "except  the  criminal  Pol  Pot 
and  his  close  associates."  This  was  followed 
by  a  major  Soviet  diplomatic  intervention  on 
August  31st  when  a  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry 
spokesman  declared,  "together  with  all  coun- 
tries concerned,  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared 
to  facilitate  a  political  settlement  of  the  situa- 
tion relating  to  Kampuchea  in  the  interests 
of  the  Kampuchean  people,  in  the  name  of 
strengthening  peace  and  international  securi- 
ty."36 This  led  one  news  weekly  to  declare: 
"Just  when  everyone  was  down  in  the  dumps 
about  prospects  for  a  settlement  to  the  near- 
ly nine-year  old  Cambodia  conflict,  Moscow 
piped  in  last  week  with  a  pick-me  up.  Soviet 
leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  it  seems,  is  an- 
xious to  resolve  the  [Kampuchean  pro- 
blem].J/  This  was  a  view  now  shared  by 
China  whose  leaders  had  concluded  that 
Gorbachev  was  serious  about  reforming  the 
Soviet  economic  system  and  were  impressed 
with  Moscow's  initiatives  following  Gorba- 
chev's Vladivostok  speech.  According  to  one 
account,  while  Chinese  leaders  were  doubt- 
ful Vietnam  was  serious  about  withdrawing 
from  Kampuchea,  "Gorbachev  is  given 
credit  for  at  least  putting  the  squeeze  on  the 
Vietnamese."38  On  September  4th,  follow- 
ing the  joint  consultative  session  in  Phnom 
Penh,  Kiriev,  journeyed  to  Hanoi  for  a 
working  session  with  deputy  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, Nguyen  Dy  Nien.  Immediately  after  his 
departure  on  September  6th,  AFP  reported 


36AFP  dispatch  from  Moscow,  Canberra  Times, 
September  2  1987. 

""Moscow's  Pick-Me  Up,"  Asiaweek,  September 
13  1987,  p.  14. 

w Bangkok  Post,  August  21  1987  citing  Economist. 
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that  Vietnam  would  withdraw  about  20,000 
troops  from  Kampuchea  in  October/Novem- 
ber. 

During  September  the  peace  process, 
stalled  since  ASEAN's  August  16th  inter- 
vention, began  to  move  forward  once  again. 
The  USSR  acknowledged  for  the  first  time 
that  Kampuchea  appeared  to  be  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  Sino-Soviet  normalisation.  The 
Chinese,  for  their  part,  showed  flexibility.39 
Foreign  Minister  Wu  Xueqian  asked  for  and 
was  granted  a  meeting  with  Mochtar  at  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York.  Wu  informed 
Mochtar  that  China  had  no  intention  of 
bringing  the  Khmer  Rouge  back  to  power. 
This  was  seen  by  Mochtar  as  an  important 
shift  in  Chinese  policy. 

Other  developments  were  also  in  train. 
On  August  28th,  at  Sihanouk's  initiative, 
seven  former  high-ranking  Khmer  persona- 
lities addressed  letters  to  Sihanouk,  Hun 
Sen,  Son  Sann  and  Khieu  Samphan  calling 
for  a  meeting  of  all  four  as  soon  as  possible. 
On  September  17th  Sihanouk  publicly  ac- 
cepted. This  led  to  declaratory  shifts  on  the 
part  of  the  PRK.  On  September  21st,  Hun 
Sen  indicated  he  was  willing  to  talk  directly 
to  the  Khmer  Rouge  (but  not  Pol  Pot  and  his 
close  associates)  about  a  political  solution  to 
the  conflict  in  Kampuchea.  Later,  in  res- 
ponse to  the  Khmer  personalities'  letter  of 
August  28th,  Hun  Sen  stated  his  willingness 
to  meet  with  Sihanouk  and  other  resistance 
leaders.  Perhaps  significantly,  this  an- 
nouncement was  carried  in  a  Tass  interview 
with  Hun  Sen  which  was  reproduced  in 
Pravda  and  Izvestiya,  on  27th  and  28th 
September  respectively. 


39China's  actions  were  prompted  in  part  by  the  Sep- 
tember 17th  INF  agreement  reached  between  the  US  and 
Soviet  Union. 


ASEAN  itself  then  executed  a  volte 
face.40  On  September  28th  its  foreign  minis- 
ters, meeting  in  New  York,  issued  a  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  to  members  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  which  took  note  of  the 
Mochtar-Thach  joint  statement  of  July  29th. 
The  ASEAN  ministers  then  stated  they  were: 

pleased  to  note  that  Vietnam  has  agreed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  informal  or  cocktail  party  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  initially  among  the  Cambodians. 
ASEAN  regards  this  as  a  positive  and  constructive 
response  by  Vietnam  and  hopes  that  the  cocktail 
party  meeting  will  begin  a  dialogue  and  thus  open 
the  way  for  negotiations  and  a  solution  to  the  Cam- 
bodian problem.41 

Thereafter  events  moved  swiftly.  On  Octo- 
ber 8th,  on  the  eve  of  the  UNGA  session 
dealing  with  Kampuchea,  the  PRK  issued  the 
following  major  5-point  policy  statement: 

(1)  In  carrying  out  its  national  reconciliation  policy, 
the  PRK  is  ready  to  meet  Samdech  Norodom  Siha- 
nouk and  the  leaders  of  other  opposing  groups  to 
discuss  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Cambodian  pro- 
blem and  national  reconciliation. 

For  the  supreme  interests  of  the  nation,  the  PRK  is 
ready  to  offer  Samdech  Sihanouk  a  high  place  in  the 
leading  state  organ  in  conformity  with  his  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  peace,  national  reconciliation 
and  the  independence  of  the  country. 

The  PRK  will  welcome  individuals  and  groups  from 
the  opposition,  with  the  exception  of  Pol  Pot  and 
some  of  his  close  associates,  who  return  to  take 
part  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  country. 

(2)  The  Vietnamese  volunteer  force  will  be  with- 
drawn completely  from  Cambodia  simultaneously 
with  the  conclusion  of  all  intervention  and  the  pro- 
vision of  aid  and  the  use  of  foreign  territory  against 
the  PRK. 

(3)  After  the  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  troops  from 
Cambodia,  general  elections  will  be  held  in  the  pre- 
sence of  foreign  observers  and  a  coalition  govern- 
ment will  be  set  up  to  build  a  peaceful,  independent, 

40Caused  in  part  by  Sihanouk's  intervention. 

41Bangkok  Home  Service,  September  30  1987. 
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democratic,  neutral  and  non-aligned  Cambodia.... 

(4)  Cambodia  advocates  the  opening  of  direct  or  in- 
direct negotiations  to  transform  Cambodian-Thai 
border  into  a  border  of  peace  and  friendship,  in 
accordance  with  procedures  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
parties,  including  international  control  and  super- 
vision. 

Furthermore,  the  refugee  issue  is  a  matter  of  huma- 
nitarian concern.  The  PRK  is  ready  to  discuss  with 
international  humanitarian  organisations  and  con- 
cerned parties  the  voluntary,  organised  and  orderly 
repatriation  of  Cambodian  refugees  who  are  cur- 
rently living  in  various  refugee  camps  on  Thai  terri- 
tory. 

(5)  In  order  to  guarantee  the  agreement  already 
reached,  Cambodia's  independence  and  peace  in 
South-East  Asia,  an  international  conference  will  be 
convened  to  be  attended  by  the  two  conflicting 
Cambodia  parties,  Indochinese  countries,  the 
ASEAN  states,  the  USSR,  China,  India,  France, 
USA,  UK,  and  other  countries  which  have  contri- 
buted to  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  Cambodian 
problem  and  to  peace  in  South-East  Asia."42 

Three  days  after  this,  Vietnam  announced 
details  of  its  sixth  annual  partial  withdrawal 
of  "Vietnamese  volunteer  troops"  to  be  con- 
ducted in  November  in  the  presence  of  in- 
vited foreign  observers.  According  to  SRV 
Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  Trinh  Xuan 
Lang,  the  withdrawal  of  these  forces,  one 
division,  four  brigades  and  auxiliary  troops, 
would  leave  only  half  the  number  which 
originally  entered  the  country. 

During  the  final  quarter  of  1987,  Soviet 
officials  worked  hard  to  bring  about  a 
meeting  between  Sihanouk  and  Hun  Sen.43 
In  mid-October,  Sihanouk  privately  commu- 
nicated his  willingness  to  meet  with  Hun  Sen 
in  Paris  after  November  12th.44  The  follow- 

42Phnom  Penh  Home  Service,  October  8  1987. 
43Don  Oberdorfer,  Washington  Post,  May  6  1988. 

""These  remarks  were  made  to  the  Indian  Minister 
for  External  Affairs  who  then  communicated  them  to 
Hun  Sen. 


ing  month,  Sihanouk  received  private  Soviet 
assurances  that  a  meeting  with  Vietnamese 
representatives  would  take  place  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  round  of  talks  with  Hun 
Sen.45  These  developments  set  the  stage  for 
the  dramatic  announcements  on  October 
20th  and  23rd  that  Sihanouk  had  agreed  to 
hold  informal  talks  with  the  PRK  and  that 
Hun  Sen  had  agreed  to  meet  the  Prince  in 
Paris. 

Prior  to  the  December  meeting,  further 
positive  developments  occurred.  On  Novem- 
ber 3rd,  on  the  eve  of  a  trip  to  Moscow, 
General  Chavalit  declared: 

The  Kampuchean  problem  arises  from  a  battle  be- 
tween the  two  communist  factions  in  that  country.... 
I  would  like  to  say  that  since  the  Kampuchean  con- 
flict is  a  civil  war,  the  Soviet  Union  must  get  in- 
volved. Regardless  of  negotiations,  if  the  external 
forces  are  not  pulled  out  there  will  be  no  settlement 
to  the  problem.46 

The  statement  that  the  Kampuchean  conflict 
was  a  "civil  war"  was  designed  by  the  Thai 
General  as  a  conciliatory  signal  to  Moscow. 
In  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Ground  Forces 
Commander,  General  E.F.  Ivanovsky,  Cha- 
valit urged  the  Soviets  to  help  find  an  end  to 
the  Kampuchean  problem.  It  was  hardly 
coincidental  that  while  Chavalit  spoke, 
foreign  reporters  were  then  observing  the 
departure  of  VPA  Divisional  Group  94  from 
Battambang  province  in  western  Kam- 
puchea. This  prompted  General  Chavalit  to 
announce  later  that  same  month  that  Royal 
Thai  Army  troops  would  be  pulled  back 
from  the  Kampuchea  border.  Vietnam  reci- 
procated on  December  13th  when  Radio  Ha- 
noi announced  that  its  units  too  would  be 


45Robert  Delfs,  "The  Sihanouk  Card,"  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review,  February  11  1988,  p.  35. 

46Bangkok  Post,  November  4  1987. 
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withdrawn  15  km  back  inside  Kampuchea. 
American  spokesmen  later  confirmed  that 
the  Vietnamese  withdrawals  from  Kampu- 
chea at  this  time  were  "bona  fide."47  A  US 
Embassy  official  in  Bangkok  declared, 
"[w|e  believe  that  Hanoi  did  withdraw 
about  15,000  troops  from  Cambodia  last 
November  [1987]  and  that  there  would  be 
about  125,000  there  right  now."48  In  late 
December/early  January  Vietnam  also 
quietly  withdrew  between  4-5,000  of  its 
troops  from  Laos.49 

On  December  2nd  the  ice  was  broken  at 
long  last.  In  a  historic  meeting  held  at  Free- 
en-Tardenois  outside  Paris,  Prince  Sihanouk 
met  Premier  Hun  Sen.  On  the  4th  a  brief 
four  point  summary  of  their  meeting  was 
issued  which  indicated  their  agreement  that  a 
political  solution  must  be  achieved  via  nego- 
tiations involving  all  parties  to  the  conflict  to 
be  guaranteed  by  an  international  confe- 
rence. Both  sides  agreed  to  meet  again.  Siha- 
nouk's failure  to  secure  mention  of  Viet- 
namese forces  in  Kampuchea  led  to  criticism 
by  his  coalition  partners.  This,  and  also  the 
failure  of  Vietnam  to  meet  with  him  as  pro- 
mised, led  Sihanouk  on  December  9th  to  call 
off  all  further  talks.  The  following  day  he 
unilaterally  extended  his  leave  of  absence  as 
CGDK  president.  Then,  on  December  14th, 
Sihanouk  reversed  himself  and  announced 
his  readiness  to  meet  with  Hun  Sen  a  second 
time. 

Between  the  first  and  second  Sihanouk- 
Hun  Sen  rounds,  the  Soviets  unsuccessfully 
pressed  the  PRK  in  private  to  meet  with 

47Dispatch  from  Bangkok,  Washington  Times,  May 
6  1988. 

™Ibid. 

49Murray  Hiebert,  "Cost-Cutting  Exercise,?"  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Review,  March  24  1988. 


Khieu  Samphan  of  the  Khmer  Rouge.  Ap- 
parently Soviet  diplomats  were  anxious  to 
obtain  approval  for  this  suggestion  so  that  it 
could  be  communicated  by  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Igor  Rogachev  to  his  Chinese 
counterpart  during  the  course  of  his  visit  to 
Beijing  in  December.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  of  cautious  involvement,  Soviet  diplo- 
matic efforts  had  achieved  no  small  measure 
of  success.  In  December,  the  Kampuchean 
protagonists,  Sihanouk  and  Hun  Sen,  met  in 
France  for  the  first  time  in  informal  face-to- 
face  discussions.  In  December,  the  question 
of  Kampuchea  was  briefly  raised  at  the 
Washington  summit  between  Reagan  and 
Gorbachev.51  Obviously  feeling  that  the 
USSR  had  showed  good  faith  in  trying  to 
overcome  the  third  Chinese  obstacle  to  nor- 
malisation, Gorbachev  once  again  raised  the 
proposal  for  a  Sino-Soviet  summit.  This 
was  rebuffed  by  the  Chinese,  thus  prompting 
the  Soviet  Union  to  step  up  their  involve- 
ment in  a  substantial  way. 

The  second  round  of  the  Sihanouk-Hun 
Sen  talks  took  place  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye 
from  20th-22nd  January  1988.  Both  sides  ex- 
changed views  about  the  shape  of  a  future 
political  settlement.  Hun  Sen  tabled  a  draft 
"timetable"  for  the  withdrawal  of  Viet- 
namese forces  over  three  phases  lasting  24 
months  to  commence  as  soon  as  a  political 
agreement  was  reached. 


i0Nayan  Chanda,  "Marriage  Made  in  Moscow," 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  June  9  1988,  p.  17. 

''Kampuchea  received  passing  mention  in  Reagan- 
Gorbachev  discussions;  approximately  40  minutes  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Kampuchea  in  a  working 
group  dealing  with  regional  conflicts. 

"Radio  Moscow,  January  11  1988.  Gorbachev's 
remarks  were  made  in  an  interview  with  Liaowang  [Out- 
look], January  11  1988. 
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Substantial  Involvement,  February- 
November  1988 

Following  the  second  round  of  Sihanouk- 
Hun  Sen  talks,  progress  towards  a  peace  set- 
tlement took  a  nose  dive  when  Sihanouk 
refused  to  continue  the  meetings  unless  he 
met  directly  with  officials  from  Vietnam. 
This  Hanoi  refused  to  do.  Soviet  diplomatic 
efforts  to  keep  the  peace  process  going  in- 
creased substantially  thereafter  as  Moscow 
sought  to  demonstrate  to  both  Washington 
and  Beijing  its  seriousness  in  ending  regional 
conflicts,  including  Kampuchea. 

Moscow  was  active  on  other  fronts  as 
well.  The  Kampuchean  conflict  featured  in 
official  discussions  with  American  diplomats 
in  the  lead  up  to  the  mid-year  summit  in 
Moscow  between  Reagan  and  Gorbachev. 
Meetings  were  held  between  Secretary  of 
Shultz  and  Shevardnadze  and  between  of- 
ficials at  the  deputy  foreign  minister  level53 
(Gaston  Sigur  and  Igor  Rogachev).  Prior  to 
the  summit,  Soviet  officials  pressed  their  US 
counterparts  to  agree  to  a  joint  statement  on 
Kampuchea  to  be  issued  by  Reagan  and  Gor- 
bachev at  the  summit.  This  the  Americans 
refused  to  do.  Further  talks  between  Roga- 
chev and  Sigur  were  held  in  Paris  in  early 
November.54 

The  Soviet  Union  also  continued  its  ef- 
forts to  influence  the  ASEAN  states.  In  Mar- 
ch, after  attending  a  meeting  of  the  deputy 
foreign  ministers  of  the  Indochinese  states 
[see  below],  Igor  Rogachev  briefed  officials 
in  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Malaysia  and 

53These  discussions  took  place  in  Paris  in  April. 

54Don  Oberdorfer,  "Soviet  Aide  Assures  U.S.  on 
Pullout  of  Viet  Troops  from  Cambodia,"  Washington 
Post,  November  8  1988. 

"Dispatch  from  Bangkok,  Australian,  May  30  1988. 


Thailand  in  an  effort  to  rejuvenate  the  dia- 
logue process.  In  May,  Moscow  received  the 
Thai  Prime  Minister  who  later  wrote  to  Pre- 
sident Reagan  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
promised  to  urge  Vietnam  to  join  in  talks 
seeking  a  political  '  settlement  in  Kam- 
puchea.55 In  February,  Moscow  hosted  a 
visit  by  Mochtar  who  reported  that  he  was 
dropping  his  cocktail  party  idea  in  favour  of 
a  regional  conference.  Later,  in  March, 
when  Mochtar  was  replaced  by  Ali  Alatas  as 
Foreign  Minister,  the  Soviet  Union  strongly 
endorsed  and  encouraged  the  revival  of  the 
cocktail  party  or  informal  talks  formula. 
Both  the  USSR  and  Indonesia  were  undoub- 
tedly pleased  when  Vietnam  agreed  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  Jakarta  Informal  Meeting  (JIM) 
in  July  (25th-28th).  This  was  the  first  occa- 
sion that  Vietnam  officially  met  with  the 
four  Kampuchean  parties,  including  the 
Khmer  Rouge.  JIM  set  up  a  working  group 
of  all  participants,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  convened  in  October 
(17th-20th)  to  discuss  the  international  (as 
opposed  to  internal)  aspects  of  the  Kam- 
puchean problem.  The  question  of  a  Viet- 
namese withdrawal  was  linked  with  the  ces- 
sation of  external  aid  for  the  Khmer  Rouge 
and  other  resistance  factions. 

Throughout  the  year,  Soviet  diplomats 
pressed  Hanoi  to  meet  directly  with  the 
Kampuchean  factions  and  to  step  up  the 
pace  of  its  troop  withdrawals.  The  Soviet 
pull-out  from  Afghanistan  was  also  hailed  as 
a  model  which  Vietnam  should  follow.56 
Despite  Vietnamese  objections  to  this  com- 


56"Moscow's  Cambodia  Push,"  Asiaweek,  May  13 
1988,  p.  36.  Differences  over  the  "Afghanistan  model" 
were  evident  between  Soviet  and  Vietnamese  delegates 
to  the  2nd  International  Conference  on  Cambodia  held 
at  Griffith  University,  Brisbane,  May  17-21  1988  which 
the  author  attended. 
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parison,  both  objectives  were  achieved  in  a 
fashion.  In  March,  Igor  Rogachev  travelled 
to  Phnom  Penh  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Indochinese  deputy  foreign  ministers  where 
he  secured  agreement  to  accelerate  the  policy 
of  national  reconciliation.  In  April,  Moscow 
hosted  a  visit  by  Nguyen  Van  Linh  on  the  eve 
of  the  Washington  summit.  Linh  reportedly 
informed  his  hosts  of  the  decision  to  speed 
up  Vietnamese  troop  withdrawals  and  to 
renew  efforts  to  normalise  relations  with 
China.  Then  on  May  21,  Moscow  received 
Foreign  Minister  Thach.  After  his  departure 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  JIM  talks,  Hanoi  an- 
nounced it  would  halve  its  troop  strength  in 
Kampuchea  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  Sep- 
tember, SRV  head  of  state  and  Politburo 
member  Vo  Chi  Cong  was  invited  to  Mos- 
cow and  informed  of  the  rapid  improvement 
in  Sino-Soviet  relations  which  could  lead  to  a 
summit  meeting. 

The  most  dramatic  progress  was  made  in 
Sino-Soviet  relations.  In  May,  the  USSR 
began  to  withdraw  its  military  forces  from 
Afghanistan  under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Accords  reached  with  the  United  States. 
This,  and  the  mid-year  Moscow  summit  be- 
tween Gorbachev  and  Reagan,  prompted 
China  to  step  up  relations  with  Moscow.  In 
June,  Rogachev  attended  the  12th  round  of 
Sino-Soviet  normalisation  talks  and  voiced 
support  for  the  forthcoming  Jakarta  Infor- 
mal Meeting.  The  success  of  Rogachev' s  visit 
led  to  the  first  ever  high-level  Sino-Soviet 
talks  on  Kampuchea  in  August  where  the 
ground  work  was  laid  for  a  summit  between 
Deng  and  Gorbachev.57  Moscow  conceded 
China's  role  in  a  settlement,  while  Beijing 
agreed  to  restrain  the  Khmer  Rouge.  The 
August  talks  were  followed  up  by  ministerial 

"Robert  Delf,  "Passing  the  Test,"  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review,  November  3  1988,  p.  36. 


level  discussions  at  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  September  during 
which  Qian  Qichen  agreed  to  visit  Moscow 
later  in  the  year  to  discuss  Kampuchea  and 
other  bilateral  matters.  The  Soviets  an- 
nounced separately  that  Qian  would  be  re- 
ceived by  Gorbachev,  the  highest  level  of 
contact  between  Moscow  and  Beijing  since 
Chou  En-lai's  visit  in  1956. 

Following  Gorbachev's  major  arms  con- 
trol speech  in  Krasnoyarsk  in  September,  the 
Chinese  moved  decisively.  First,  Premier  Li 
Ping  responded  positively  to  Gorbachev's  in- 
itiative and  hinted  at  a  full  normalisation  of 
relations.  Next,  the  CCP  Central  Committee 
agreed  to  invite  Gorbachev  to  Beijing  in  1989 
pending  the  successful  outcome  of  discus- 
sions between  foreign  ministers.58  When  the 
Foreign  Ministers  met  in  December,  agree- 
ment was  quickly  reached  to  proceed  with 
plans  for  a  summit  during  the  first  half  of 
1989,  with  May  the  most  likely  date.  Accor- 
ding to  press  reports,  China  and  USSR  also 
agreed  to  phase  out  military  aid  to  the  com- 
batants in  Kampuchea.  Diplomats  in  Beijing 
reportedly  have  been  told  by  PRC  officials 
that  China  will  no  longer  supply  arms  to  the 
Khmer  Rouge  and  other  resistance  groups  in 
Kampuchea,  and  that  the  USSR  has  agreed 
to  cut  its  arms  support  to  Vietnam  as  it  with- 
draws its  remaining  troops  from  Kampuchea 
before  the  end  of  1989.59  After  the  minis- 
terial-level discussions,  Vietnam  announced 
that  it  would  complete  its  promised  with- 
drawal of  50,000  troops  in  1988  by  removing 
the  last  contingents  in  December.  This  an- 
nouncement followed  the  visit  of  Igor  Roga- 


58Peter  Ellingsen  dispatch  from  Beijing,  Age,  Octo- 
ber 12  1988. 

59Peter  Ellingsen  dispatch  from  Beijing,  Age,  De- 
cember 19  1988. 
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chev  to  Hanoi  and  Phnom  Penh  in  Novem- 
ber.60 

Conclusion 

This  article  has  emphasised  Soviet  initia- 
tives towards  achieving  a  peace  settlement  in 
Kampuchea  which  are  part  of  a  broader  pro- 
cess of  superpower  relations  involving  arms 
control  and  the  settlement  of  regional 
disputes.  However,  it  would  be  misleading  to 
suggest  that  Soviet  initiatives  have  been 
wholly  responsible  for  the  progress  to  date. 
Other  actors,  such  as  Sihanouk,  Indonesia, 
France  and  India  have  all  played  important 
roles.  Vietnam  too  has  its  own  independent 
motivations  for  seeking  peace.  For  some 
time  now,  Vietnam's  new  leadership  has 
acknowledge  the  costs,  particularly  the  op- 
portunity costs,  of  their  military  involve- 
ment in  Kampuchea.  As  Afghanistan  is  to 
the  Soviets,  Kampuchea  is  a  "bleeding 
wound"  to  the  Vietnamese.  Vietnam's 
domestic  economy  has  been  hostage  to 
foreign  adventure.  It  appears  that  these  fac- 
tors as  well  as  Soviet  inducements,  lie  behind 
Hanoi's  goal  of  withdrawing  from  Kampu- 
chea. 

The  process  of  obtaining  peace  in  Kam- 
puchea will  shortly  enter  an  intense  phase. 
The  calendar  of  scheduled  events  commands 
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that  this  be  so.  In  January  1989,  Eduard 
Shevardnadze  is  expected  to  return  the  visit 
of  his  Chinese  counterpart.  In  February,  In- 
donesia plans  to  host  the  second  JIM.  At  the 
same  time,  following  the  meeting  of  Siha- 
nouk, Hun  Sen  and  Son  Sann  in  Paris,  the 
three  Kampuchean  parties  have  set  up  their 
own  joint  working  group  to  hammer  out  the 
details  of  a  settlement.  Democratic  Kam- 
puchea has  now  indicated  it  will  participate 
the  next  round  of  Paris  talks.  Steps  are  also 
in  train  to  convene  an  international  con- 
ference on  Kampuchea.  The  climax  to  this 
peace  process  could  be  the  1989  Sino-Soviet 
summit  between  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and 
Deng  Xiaoping. 

The  above  time  scale  should  suit  the  Viet- 
namese. Since  1985  they  have  repeatedly 
stressed  they  would  like  to  withdraw  from 
Kampuchea  by  1990.  They  have  been  pressed 
by  their  Soviet  allies  to  make  it  sooner  rather 
than  later,  which  has  to  the  consession  that 
the  withdrawal  might  be  completed  as  early 
as  the  last  quarter  of  1989.  By  1990,  Vietnam 
will  be  preparing  for  its  seventh  national  par- 
ty congress  and  5th  Five- Year  Plan.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  reformist  leadership  which 
is  dedicated  to  renovating  Vietnam's  do- 
mestic economy  would  want  to  plan  for  the 
next  half  decade  with  the  albatross  of  Kam- 
puchea still  around  their  necks. 


^Peter  Ellingsen  dispatch  from  Beijing,  Sydney 
Morning  Herald,  December  5  1988. 


The  USSR's  "New  Thinking" 
in  the  Asia-Pacific  Region: 
Focus  on  the  Sino-Soviet  Detente 

Bilveer  SINGH 


Introduction 

SINCE  MIKHAIL  GORBACHEV  as- 
sumed power  in  the  Kremlin  in  March 
1985,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
gripped  with  a  quiet  revolution,  both  on  the 
domestic  and  external  fronts.  With  the  ob- 
jective of  distancing  from  the  past,  the  new 
leadership  has  made  concerted  efforts  to 
break  with  the   "old  thinking"  (staroe 
myshlenie).  In  domestic  politics,  perestroika 
(restructuring)    is   the    dominant  theme, 
almost  the  'new  ideology.'  In  this  regard, 
terms  such  as  glasnost  (opennes),  energiya 
(energy),  uskorenie  (acceleration),  realizme 
(realism),  demokrateizateiya  (democratisa- 
tion)  and  novloya  (renewal)  have  become 
household  names  in  the  literature  of  Soviet 
politics  denoting  a  total  process  of  national 
overhaul,  reorganisation  and  surging  for- 
ward, directed  at  strengthening  the  Soviet 
economy,  technology  base,  military  power, 
diplomatic  standing,  image  and  acceptance 
in  the  world  at  large. 

In   the   foreign   policy   arena,  novoe 


myshlenie  (new  thinking)  is  its  counterpart, 
referring  to  the  new  outlook  of  the  Soviet 
Union  towards  the  nation-states  and  inter- 
national community  as  a  whole.  Gor- 
bachev's 'new  thinking'  in  foreign  policy  is 
evident  in  his  stress  on  the  impossibility  of  a 
military  solution  to  resolve  international  dif- 
ferences in  the  nuclear  age,  his  view  that 
security  is  indivisible,  his  espousaJ  of  the 
military  doctrine  of  'reasonable  sufficiency,' 
his  belief  that  every  nation  has  the  right  to 
seek  its  own  path  for  political  and  social 
development,  the  deemphasis  of  ideological 
differences  between  states,  and  the  stess  on 
global  interdependence.  In  the  words  of 
Gorbachev: 

...  we  have  not  only  read  a  new  reality  of  a  multi- 
coloured and  multi-dimensional  world.  We  have  as- 
sessed not  only  the  difference  in  the  interest  of  in- 
dividual states.  We  have  seen  the  main  issue  -  the 
growing  tendency  towards  interdependence  of  the 
states  of  the  world  community.' 


'Mikhail  Gorbachev,  Perestroika:  New  Thinking  for 
Our  Country  and  The  World  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Row  Pub.,  1987),  p.  137. 
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In  addition  to  the  stress  on  "interdepen- 
dence" and  "universal  security,"  novoe 
myshlenie  calls  for  "joint  action,"  business- 
like relations  (delovye  otnoshenija),  "relia- 
ble security"  (nadezhnaia  bezopasnost),  en- 
suring the  "policy  of  strength"  (politika  silyj 
and  the  concept  of  "deterrence,"  commonly 
referred  to  in  Russian  as  ustrashenie  (or  inti- 
midation). Under  'new  thinking,'  Moscow 
now  urges  sderzhivanie  or  'restraint'  and  ex- 
plains its  own  'defensive  posture'  as  nothing 
more  than  a  "check  on  aggressive  impe- 
rialism" (obuzdanie  aggressivnogo  impe- 
rializma).  Indeed,  Gorbachev  has  argued 
that  his  country  now  "regard  security  as  an 
all-embracing  concept  which  imcorporates 
not  only  military-political  aspects,  but  eco- 
nomic, ecological  and  humanitarian  ones  as 
well."2 

More  analytically,  'new  thinking'  refers 
to  the  reformulation  of  the  country's  foreign 
policy  with  the  introduction  of  many  new 
elements,  including  a  new  concept  of  inter- 
national security,  the  stress  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament,  a  new  military  doctrine, 
including  unilateral  reduction  of  the  military 
strength  and  the  defence  budget,  a  shift 
away  from  bipolar  focus  to  one  which  is 
multidimensional  in  nature,  the  relegation  of 
ideological  struggle  and  a  concern  for 
mankind  in  general. 

While  there  is  a  stress  on  'new  thinking,' 
generally  speaking,  the  foreign  policy  goals 
of  Gorbachev  have  remained  fundamentally 
unaltered  from  the  past.  They  include:  it 
must  thrive  as  a  state  and  superpower;  it 
must  control  Eastern  Europe  and  present  the 
emergence  of  hostile  governments  on  its 
borders;  it  must  challenge  American  geo- 
political influence  and  yet  avoid  a  military 


2Ibid.,  p.  231. 


conflict  with  the  United  States;  it  must  not 
undertake  external  involvements  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  the  Soviet  military  or  eco- 
nomy; it  must  try  to  inject  Marxist-Leninism 
(or  Socialism)  in  its  foreign  policy  and  at- 
tempt to  propagate  the  political  faith,  espe- 
cially in  the  Third  World;  and  finally,  it 
must  extent  its  political  influence  and 
enhance  the  Soviet  prestige  and  image 
abroad.3 

Within  the  broad  parameters  of  these 
general  objectives,  a  relatively  new  dimen- 
sion in  Soviet  foreign  policy  is  the  heavy  em- 
phasis given  to  the  Asia-Pacific  region  under 
Gorbachev.  Whether  it  was  Gorbachev's 
statement  at  the  banquet  for  Rajiv  Gandhi  in 
Moscow  in  May  1985,  his  address  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet  in  November  1985,  his  poli- 
tical report  to  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
(CPSU)  in  February  1986,  the  Soviet  Go- 
vernment Statement  in  April  1986,  Gorba- 
chev's Vladivostok  address  in  July  1986, 
Gorbachev's  interview  with  Merdeka  in  July 
1987,  Gorbachev's  statement  in  his  book, 
Perestroika:  New  Thoughts  for  Our  Country 
and  the  World  released  in  late  1987  or  in  his 
Krasnoyarsk  speech  in  September  1988,  the 
Asia-Pacific  has  been  given  a  new  impor- 
tance which  was  absent  in  the  past. 

Many  factors  compelled  the  Soviet 
Union  to  adopt  a  new  posture  towards  the 
Asia-Pacific,  factors  which  also  formed  the 
backdrop  for  the  adoption  of  Gorbachev's 
"new  thinking"  in  foreign  policy.  The  im- 
petus for  'new  thiking'  was  induced  by: 

(lie  need  to  overcome  the  bottlenecks  in  the  economy 
and  social  stagnation  .caused  by  the  cent  rally  planned 

3For  elaboration  of  this  list,  see  Malcolm  Mackin- 
tosh, "Soviet  Foreign  Policy,"  in  George  Schopflin 
(ed.),  The  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  (New 
York:  Facts  and  File  Pub.,  1986),  p.  280. 
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economic  system; 

the  need  to  reverse  the  negative  aspects  of  Brezh- 
nev's legacy,  especially  with  regard  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  over-extended  empire; 
the  need  to  create  an  international  environment 
conducive  for  the  growth  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
superpower  and  to  force  the  United  States  to  rescind 
its  tough  policies  which  made  it  difficult  for  Moscow 
to  gain  access  to  Western  technology  and  credits; 
the  realisation  by  a  new  generation  of  Soviet  leaders 
who  have  seen  how  the  Western  capitalist  system 
work  and  concluded  that  there  was  a  need  for  a 
radical  change  and  to  adopt  a  new  frame  of  reference 
to  overcome  problems  confronting  the  Soviet  Union; 
the  realisation  that  the  West  was  not  really  a  military 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  its  past  belief  about 
this  matter  was  dated  and  based  on  wrong  founda- 
tions and  that  the  reduction  of  the  Armed  Forces 
would  release  soarce  resources  and  talent  to  boost 
the  civilian  sectors,  and  the  economy  as  a  whole;  and 
that  Moscow's  concentration  on  domestic  reforms 
and  reconstruction  would  bewilder,  confuse  and  di- 
vide the  West  and  at  the  same  time  enhance  the  So- 
viet image  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 

As  far  as  the  Asia-Pacific  region  was 
concerned,  the  need  for  'new  thinking'  was 
motivated  by: 

the  rise  of  anti-Sovietism  in  the  region,  emerging 
almost  into  a  de  facto  anti-Soviet  bloc,  largely  as  a 
response  to  the  growing  military  presence  and  ag- 
gressiveness of  the  Soviet  Union  under  Brezhnev; 
the  new  importance  of  the  region  in  United  States' 
strategic,  political,  diplomatic  and  economic  think- 
ing, especially  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  Ame- 
rican military  power  in  the  region  under  the  Reagan 
Administration; 

the  need  to  join  in  the  economic  boom  in  the  region 
and  the  expected  growth  in  the  Pacific  Century; 
the  need  to  remove  political  and  diplomatic  conflicts 
in  the  region  in  order  to  gain  recognition  and  accep- 
tance as  a  legitimate  Asia-Pacific  power. 

More  specifically,  the  Gorbachev  Asia- 
Pacific  'new  thinking'  hopes  to: 

contain  American  military  strength  and  make  it  po- 
litically and  diplomatically  costly  for  the  continued 
presence  of  United  States'  military  basing  in  the  re- 


gion; 

contain  China  through  military  encirclement  and 
constructive  economic  and  political  engagements; 
weaken  pro- West,  especially  apparently  pro-Ameri- 
can organisations  such  as  ANZUS  and  ASEAN  by 
exploiting  their  divergent  strategic  perspectives; 
to  gain  command  of  the  sea  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotak 
to  the  Indian  Ocean;  and 

to  consolidate  and  strengthen  ties  with  friends  and 
allies  in  the  region.4 

To  realise  the  new  thrust,  Gorbachev 
began  emphasising  the  Asia-Pacific  status  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  political  and  securi- 
ty stakes  in  the  region.5  Gorbachev  also 
stressed  the  need  to  improve  relations  with 
all  countries  in  the  region  irrespective  of 
their  political,  economic  or  social  system.  In 
this  regard,  there  has  been  a  marked  up- 
grading of  Soviet  economic,  political,  diplo- 
matic and  cultural  relations  with  all  coun- 
tries in  Asia-Pacific,  including  the  island  re- 
publics in  southwestern  Pacific.  In  this  direc- 
tion, Gorbachev's  Asia-Pacific  diplomacy  is 
aimed  at  achieving  the  following:  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  relations  with  friends 
and  allies,  to  expedite  political  rapproche- 
ment with  China,  Japan  and  the  ASEAN 
states,  to  expand  bilateral  relations  with  all 
the  non-socialist  states,  to  win  respect  and 
gain  support  for  its  stress  on  non-force  based 
foreign  policy,  to  enhance  its  economic,  di- 
plomatic and  cultural  activities  and  ultimate- 
ly to  challenge  and  undermine  the  United 
States'  pre-eminence  in  the  region  and  possi- 
bly replace  it  with  the  Soviet  Union's.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  aims  to  dis- 
engage and  retrench  from  "bleeding 
wounds"  and  "knots"  in  the  region,  such  as 


4See  Lau  Teik  Soon  and  Bilveer  Singh  (eds.),  The 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Asia-Pacific  Region  (Singapore: 
Heinemann  Asia,  1989),  pp.  1-3  and  199-203. 

^Speech  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev  in  Vladivostok,  July 
28  1986  (Moscow:  Novosti  Pub.  House,  1986),  p.  26. 
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in  Afghanistan  and  Kampuchea  and  reverse 
what  had  hitherto  been  foreign  policy  disas- 
ters into  "winning  and  laudable"  policies  of 
a  "reasonable  and  peace-loving  super- 
power." 

A  good  indicator  of  Gorbachev's  inten- 
tion to  project  a  new  image  in  foreign  rela- 
tions, especially  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region 
was  the  personnel  and  organisational 
changes  undertaken  in  the  country's  foreign 
ministry.  In  addition  to  replacing  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  with  Shenardnadze  and 
Ponomarev,  the  Head  of  the  International 
Department  of  the  Central  Committee  Secre- 
tariat with  Anatoly  Dobrynin,  the  Deputy 
Ministers  in-Charge  of  Asian  Affairs  were 
also  replaced.  Igor  Rogachev  replaced  L 
Il'ichev  and  M.  Kapitsa,  bringing  into  Asia- 
Pacific  diplomacy  both  youth  and  dyna- 
mism. Even  more  indicative  were  the 
changes  made  in  the  Foreign  Ministry's 
Asian-Pacific  departments.  Under  Roga- 
chev, in  June  1986,  the  Asian  section  initially 
consisted  of  an  Asian  Socialist  Bureau  and 
two  Departments,  namely,  dealing  with 
South  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Asian  states.  In 
1987,  the  status  of  the  two  Departments,  was 
elevated  to  Bureau  standing,  manifesting 
clearly  the  heightened  attention  being  de- 
voted to  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Gorbachev 
also  introduced  a  new  style  in  his  country's 
foreign  policy,  adopting  a  high  profile  public 
posture  as  well  as  introduced  many  new  poli- 
cies. In  a  nutshell,  Gorbachev's  foreign  poli- 
cy has  given  the  appearance  of  being  flexible, 
reasonable,  reliable,  sincere  and  pragmatic. 

While  changes  in  Soviet  foreign  policy  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region  can  be  detected  with 
reference  to  almost  all  countries,  the  mobili- 
ty and  dynamism  is  most  marked  in  the 
growing  content  of  Sino-Soviet  relations. 


Sino-Soviet  Detente:  The  New  Peace- 
ful Coexistence  in  the  Era  of  New 
Thinking 

Much  has  been  made  by  political 
observers  of  the  'east-east  cold  war'  between 
the  two  communist  giants  since  the  early 
1960s,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  still  bound  by  the  alliance  of  1950.  In 
many  ways,  the  alliance  and  subsequent  rift 
were  unique  in  post-war  international  rela- 
tions because:  they  developed  amidst  the  nu- 
clearisation of  the  Great  Powers;  they  were 
between  the  two  principal  socialist  states  and 
more  important,  they  were  between  two  ma- 
jor states  which  had  contiguous  border  of 
over  7,500  kilometers  and  a  political  and 
military  adversarial  relations  of  more  than  a 
few  centuries.  Not  only  was  the  conflict 
fuelled  by  Soviet  Union's  "big  brother" 
behaviour,  there  were  also  very  serious  ideo- 
logical differences  which  over  the  period 
became  security  related. 

What  developed  from  this  rift  was  the 
across-the-board  hostilities  culmunating  in 
the  military  clashes  in  March  and  November 
1969  on  the  Damansky  (Zhenbao)  Island  in 
the  Ussuri  River.  The  Soviets  even  threatened 
a  possible  pre-emptive  nuclear  strike  on 
China  and  its  burgeoning  nuclear  arsenal. 
Following  this,  the  Chinese  undertook  a  ma- 
jor strategic  reassessment  of  their  security 
options,  climaxing  in  first  rapprochement, 
and  later  normalisation  and  strategic  co- 
operation with  the  United  States.  While 
"political  and  strategic  detente"  developed 
with  the  United  States,  vis-a-vis  the  Soviel 
Union,  "strategic  confrontation"  became 
the  buzzword  for  the  Chinese.  Sino-Soviet 
relations  were  dominated  by  this  theme  until 
late  1982. 

Following  the  Twelfth  Party  Congress  of 
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the  Chinese  Communist  Party  in  September 
1982,  Beijing  began  to  moderate  its  anti- 
Soviet  posture.  This  was  brought  about  by 
PRC's  growing  problems  with  the  United 
States  and  Taiwan  as  well  as  its  need  to  con- 
structively engage  the  Soviet  Union  to  mo- 
derate its  military  expansionism  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region.6  There  was  also  the  need  to 
project  an  independent  foreign  policy 
posture,  especially  with  regards  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  part, 
it  was  also  an  attempt  to  respond  to  Mos- 
cow's wooing  for  better  bilateral  relations. 

Brezhnev's  Tashkent  proposal  for  closer 
Sino-Soviet  relations  in  March  1983  merely 
accelerated  the  phase  of  closer  relations  at 
the  state-to-state  level  even  though  no  corres- 
ponding mobility  was  visible  at  the  party-to- 
party  level.  Since  then,  political,  economic 
and  cultural  co-operation  have  expanded  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  As  far  as  political  ex- 
changes were  concerned,  in  addition  to  the 
multiple  channels  of  communications  and 
parliamentary    visits,    the  Vice-Foreign 
Ministers'  Conference  and  Foreign  Minis- 
ters' Meeting  at  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  have  been  institutionalised.  In  the 
economic  area,  the  value  and  volume  of 
trade  have  rapidly  expanded.  For  instance, 
barter  trade  across  the  border  has  increased 
from  US$360  million  in  1982  to  US$2.8  bil- 
lion in  1988.  By  1990,  this  is  expected  to  rise 
to  US$6  billion.  Economic  and  technical 
commissions  have  also  been  established  to 
enhance  the  economic  links.  Border  tensions 
have  been  greatly  reduced  and  since  1987, 
border  talks  which  were  earlier  suspended 
have  been  resumed.  With  the  opening  of 
more  border  crossing  points,  border  trade 


6See  Wang  Jisi,  "Dynamics  and  Problems  of  Sino- 
Soviet  Relations,"  in  Lau  and  Singh  (eds.),  Soviet 
Union,  pp.  135-167. 


has  also  increased,  especially  in  the  Chinese 
northeastern  sector  and  the  Soviet  Far  East. 

While  there  was  a  definite  thawing  of  re- 
lations since  1982,  the  Chinese,  however, 
maintained   that   the   "three  obstacles," 
which  were  first  articulated  in  1982,  namely, 
the  Soviet  build  up  of  military  forces  along 
their  common  border,  the  Soviet  occupation 
of  Afghanistan  and  Soviet  support  for  Viet- 
nam's occupation  of  Kampuchea,  continued 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  "normal  bilateral  rela- 
tions." In  other  words,  in  the  security  and 
strategic  arenas,  there  existed  a  great  divide. 
This   was   because   the  so-called  "three 
obstacles"  of  China  and  therefore  a  serious 
threat.  The  encirclement  was  completed  with 
India  and  Vietnam  as  close  allies  and  with 
the  latter  providing  basing  facilities  for  the 
Soviet  mil'tary  at  Danang  and  Cam  Ranh 
Bay.  The  facilities  in  Vietnam  allowed  the 
Soviet  Pacific  Fleet  to  maintain  a  menacing 
permanent  presence  in  the  South  China  Sea. 
The  reversals  of  these  Soviet  "forward  mili- 
tary movements,"  Beijing  argued  would 
create  the  necessary  climate  for  improved 
Sino-Soviet  relations. 

With  China  being  regarded  as  one  of  the 
centrepieces  of  its  Asian  policy,  the  Soviet 
Union  under  Gorbachev's  leadership  has 
made  a  number  of  concessions  to  satisfy 
what  in  reality  can  be  described  as  Chinese 
preconditions  for  better  bilateral  relations. 
In  his  now  celebrated  Vladivostok  speech  in 
July  1986,  Gorbachev  addressed  in  part  two 
of  the  three  'obstacles'  when  he  announced 
the  withdrawal  of  six  Soviet  divisions  from 
Afghanistan  before  the  end  of  1986  and  the 
reduction  of  troop  deployments  in  Mongolia 
and  along  their  common  borders.  Gorba- 
chev even  conceded  that  the  boundary  de- 
marcation in  the  Amur  River  should  be 
along  the  lines  demanded  by  the  Chinese. 
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The  Geneva  Accords  on  Afghanistan  in 
Match  1988  were  also  in  line  with  Chinese 
demands  for  the  complete  military  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan. 
This  was  realised  by  February  1989.  While 
Gorbachev  did  not  directly  address  the  Kam- 
puchean  problem  in  his  Vladivostok  speech, 
the  first  ever  direct  Sino-Soviet  talks  on 
Kampuchea  in  August  1988,  something 
which  the  Soviets  had  earlier  said  they  will 
never  undertake,  could  be  seen  as  another 
Soviet  concession  to  the  Chinese. 

The  Chinese,  however,  continued  to  re- 
main cool  to  Gorbachev's  call  for  a  summit. 
This  was  until  September  1988.  In  his 
September  1988  Krasnoyarsk  address,  Gor- 
bachev again  called  for  a  Sino-Soviet  sum- 
mit. Following  a  major  reshuffle  in  the  top 
Soviet  leadership  and  where  Gorbachev 
replaced  Gromyko  as  the  country's  Presi- 
dent, a  major  shift  occurred  in  Chinese 
declatory  policy  with  regards  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  perceived  strengthening  of  Gor- 
bachev at  the  expense  of  the  orthodox  and 
apparently  conservative  'class-oriented' 
communist  leaders  (as  evident  by  the  demo- 
tion of  Yegor  Ligachev),  invited  a  warm  and 
effusive  Chinese  response.  It  was  only  pro- 
ceeding this  that  the  Chinese  and  the  Soviet 
agreed  to  an  exchange  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
the  first  such  exchange  in  more  than  twenty 
years  and  hence  their  highest  meeting  of  of- 
ficialdom from  the  two  countries  since  the 
brief  meeting  between  Premier  Aleksei 
Kosygin  and  Premier  Zhou  En-lai  in  1969. 
Qian  Qichen,  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister 
travelled  to  Moscow  on  December  1  1988  for 
a  three  day  visit  and  met  President  and 
Secretary  General  Gorbachev.  His  Soviet 
counterpart,  Eduard  Shevardnadze  recipro- 
cated with  a  visit  to  Beijing  in  February 
1989,  where  among  others  he  had  a  meeting 


with  the  Chinese  paramount  leader  Deng 
Xiaoping.  Shevardnadze's  visit  to  Beijing 
was  also  notable  as  it  showed  that  the  Soviet 
Chinese  views  on  the  Kampuchean  problem 
were  converging.  The  nine-point  statement 
on  Kampuchea  issued  after  talks  between  the 
two  Foreign  Ministers  represented  a  big  step 
forward  by  the  two  indirect  antagonists  to 
resolve  the  regional  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Even  more  starting  was  the  announce- 
ment by  Deng  Xiaoping  that  he  will  meet 
Gorbachev  in  1989.  In  short  a  Sino-Soviet 
summit  wil  be  in  the  offing  in  1989.  Both 
Moscow  and  Beijing  confirmed  this  and  the 
date  for  the  summit  was  fixed  during  She- 
vardnadze's visit  to  Beijing.  The  summit,  to 
be  held  in  mid-May  1989,  will  be  the  first 
between  the  leaders  of  the  two  countries  also 
1959  when  Mao  Zedong  and  Nikita  Khrush- 
chev met  in  Beijing. 

A  number  of  factors  influenced  both 
Moscow  and  Beijing  to  upgrade  their  rela- 
tionship. For  Gorbachev,  he  would  like  to 
undercut  the  strategic  coalition  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region,  namely,  the  development  of 
loose  anti-Soviet  entente  consisting  of  the 
United  States-Japan-China-ANZUS  and 
ASEAN  which  came  about  as  a  direct  res- 
ponse to  Brezhnev's  "forward  movement" 
in  the  region  in  the  late  1970s.  Not  only 
would  this  undermine  the  US-China  strategic 
co-operation,  it  would  also  concomittantly 
case  the  two-front  threat.  If  successful,  this 
would  puncture  the  enveloping  encirclement 
of  the  USSR  by  the  United  States  and  its 
friends.  By  improving  Sino-Soviet  relations, 
Moscow  hopes  to  reduce  the  flow  of  Ameri- 
can and  Japanese  technology  to  China.  A 
closer  Sino-Soviet  relations  could  also 
enhance  Soviet  position  with  regards  to  the 
United  States,  Japan  and  the  ASEAN  states 
in  the  region.  Hopefully,  an  improvement  in 
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Sino-Soviet  relations  may  make  Moscow  ap- 
pear less  threatening  to  countries  in  South 
and  Southeast  Asia.  The  Soviets  also  hope  to 
contain  the  Chinese  and  military  power, 
largely  the  result  of  China's  "Four  Moder- 
nisation," brought  about  through  close  co- 
operation with  the  capitalist  West  and 
Japan.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  hope  to 
have  real  economic  benefits  for  the  Soviet 
Far  East  by  developing  Siberia  through  co- 
operative endeavours  with  Japan  and  the 
dynamic  economies   of  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.  The  Soviet  Union's  realisation  that 
its  economy  is  siling,  was  far  inferior  to  the 
West  and  to  modernise  it,  it  needed  peace 
with  China  may  have  also  prompted  the 
move  towards  detente  with  its  southern 
neighbour.  It  would  also  represent  the 
general  improvement  of  relations  with  all 
countries  in  the  region,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant goal  of  Gorbachev's  foreign  policy.  Not 
only  would  there  be  perceivable  economic 
gains  but  more  important,  it  could  allow  the 
Soviet  Union  to  participate  more  actively  in 
the  "Pacific  Century"  as  a  recognised  Asia- 
Pacific  power.  Also,  a  relaxation  of  military 
committments  made  to  the  China  theatre 
would  permit  the  redirection  of  scarce  re- 
sources towards  the  modernisation  and 
upliftment  of  the  Soviet  civilian  economy. 
Moscow's  rapprochement  with  China  would 
also  enhance  its  international  image,  espe- 
cially when  it  negotiates  with  the  newly  in- 
stalled Bush  Administration  in  Washington 
on  arms  control  and  other  security-related 
issues. 

For  China,  it  is  part  of  its  attempt  to  find 
its  own  niche  in  world  politics  as  a  Great 
Power.  By  distancing  from  the  United 
States,  or  more  specifically,  by  maintaining 
an  equidistant  posture  with  regards  to  the 
two  superpowers,  the  PRC  hopes  to  improve 


its  image  in  the  Third  World.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  there  are  limits  to  this  as  the 
US-PRC  ties  have  deepened  on  many  fronts 
and  the  domestic  reconstruction  cannot  ad- 
vance markedly  without  access  to  Western 
financial  and  technological  assistance.  An 
improvement  in  Sino-Soviet  relations  will 
also  allow  Beijing  greater  flexibility  in  its 
relations  with  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was  also  in  part  the  Chinese 
response  to  the  growing  US-USSR  relation- 
ship where  perceivably  China  would  be 
needed  less  by  the  West  to  contain  the  Soviet 
Union.  While  on  the  one  hand,  there  was  the 
feeling  of  being  seen  as  a  less  important 
power,  especially  by  the  West,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  also  the  fear  that  growing 
US-USSR  relations  may  hurt  China's  in- 
terests and  hence  the  need  to  balance  to 
growing   US-USSR   relations   with  Sino- 
Soviet  detente.  It  may  also  lessen  Soviet 
military  pressure  on  China  as  a  whole  and 
hence  create  more  secure  borders  and  envi- 
ronment. In  a  way,  it  also  represented  the 
lessening  Chinese  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
especially  due  to  Gorbachev's  perestroika 
and  novoe  myshlenie  policies.  For  instance, 
Gorbachev's  acceptance  of  "socialist  plu- 
ralism" was  welcomed  by  the  Chinese.  There 
is  also  the  economic  motive.  In  order  to 
modernise  its  economy,  there  is  a  need  for  a 
peaceful  external  environment,  especially 
along  its  borders.  Greater  peace  with  the 
Soviet  Union  would  permit  cuts  in  defence 
spending.  It  could  also  provide  the  milieu  for 
improvement  of  trading  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies.  Through  barter 
arrangements  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Chinese  hope  to  save  its  scarce  foreign  ex- 
change. At  the  same  time,  goods  which  can- 
not be  sold  in  the  West  might  find  a  market 
in  the  consumer  goods  hungry  Soviet  Union. 
Culturally  and  ideologically,   the  Soviet 
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Union  might  prove  to  be  a  far  more  accep- 
table trading  and  exchange  partner  because 
its  "political  and  non-political  contamina- 
tions" may  be  more  tolerable  than  that  of 
the  West's.  It  may  also  be  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  test  just  how-far  Gorbachev  would 
be  willing  to  carry  out  his  "new  thinking"  in 
foreign  policy.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  war- 
ning Sino-Soviet  relations  may  be  the 
Chinese  answer  of  not  being  left  out  in  the 
growing  'buddy-buddy'  relations  between 
Moscow  and  the  major  capitals  of  the  world. 

If  Sino-Soviet  relations  does  improve  ra- 
pidly, especially  after  their  summit  in  May 
1989,  it  may  dramatically  alter  the  politico- 
strategic  texture  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 
First,  it  may  bring  about  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  the  Great  Powers,  especially 
between  the  two  communist  giants.  The  im- 
provement in  Sino-Soviet  relations  would 
most  probably  enhance  political  and  eco- 
nomic exchanges  and  reduce  tension  between 
the  two  countries.  The  detente  between  the 
two  countries  could  lead  to: 

-  increase  barter  trade; 

-  extension  of  border  links  and  relaxation  of 
visa  requirements  for  cross-border  traders, 
particularly  on  the  Soviet  border  with 
Manchuria  and  in  Central  Asia  between 
China's  Xinjiang  Province  and  Soviet  Ka- 
zakhstan; 

-  exchange  of  technicians,  particularly  to 
upgrade  Soviet  technology  brought  to 
China  in  the  1950s; 

-  increased  export  to  China  of  Soviet  equip- 
ment for  transportation,  power-genera- 
tion, metallurgical,  coal  mining  and  ma- 
chine-building; 

-  expansion  of  co-operative  geological  sur- 
vey teams; 

-  co-operation  to  develop  areas  of  the  Soviet 
Far  East,  particularly  Chinese  labour  for 


Siberia; 

-  co-operation  on  further  development  of 
Chinese  civilian  aircraft  industry; 

-  opening  of  more  railroad  links;  and 

-  more  frequent  bilateral  meetings  on  eco- 
nomic issues.7 

As  a  consequence  of  these  wide-ranging  ex- 
change, the  party-to-party  relations  all 
round  co-operation  and  a  decline  in  interna- 
tional military  competition,  the  Great 
Powers  might  be  able  to  restraint  their  allies 
and  hence  have  a  positive  spinoff  effect.  It 
might  also  facilitate  the  reduction  of  re- 
gional conflicts,  such  as  in  Kampuchea  and 
may  be  in  future  in  the  South  China  Sea 
theatre.  Already,  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese 
have  reached  agreement  on  the  need  to 
resolve  the  Kampuchean  problem  peacefully 
as  this  would  benefit  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. The  Chinese  and  the  Soviets,  during 
Qian  Qichen's  visit  to  Moscow  and  later 
during  Shevardnadze's  visit  to  Beijing, 
agreed  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  'ex- 
ternal aspects  of  the  settlement,'  namely, 
resolving  that  the  'internal  aspects'  would  be 
resolved  by  the  parties  to  the  conflict  in 
Kampuchea.  By  the  'external  aspects,'  it 
refers  to  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  to  'persuade,'  even  'pressure' 
Vietnam  and  the  Khmer  Rouge  respectively 
to  terminate  the  conflict  in  Kampuchea. 

While  the  improvement  of  Sino-Soviet 
relations  may  mean  that  the  West  has  'lost' 
its  'China  card'  against  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
general  improvement  in  Sino-Soviet  rela- 
tions would  also  mean  an  improvement  of 
the  political  climate  in  Asia  as  a  whole. 
Already,  it  has  led  to  better  Indo-Chinese 

7See  Andrew  B.  Brick,  "How  the  U.S.  should 
Prepare  for  a  Sino-Soviet  Summit,"  Backgrounder 
(Washington  D.C.:  Heritage  Foundation,  Asian  Studies 
Center,  1989),  No.  86,  18  January  1989,  pp.  8-9. 
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relations  with  Rajiv  Gandhi's  visit  to  Beijing 
in  December  1988,  the  growing  ASEAN- 
Indochinese  and  Sino- Vietnamese  reconcilia- 
tion as  well  as  the  growing  content  of  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  Koreas.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  normalisation  of  relations 
between  China  and  Indonesia,  'frozen'  since 
the  'Gestapu  Affair'  in  1965,  which  was  an- 
nounced in  February  1989  reflects  the  im- 
pact, direct  and  indirect,  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
detente.  In  short,  the  Sino-Soviet  detente, 
taken  together  with  the  improvement  of  rela- 
tions among  all  the  four  major  powers, 
namely,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Japan  and  the  PRC,  may  mean  a  big  step 
towards  peace  in  the  Asian  continent.  While 
this  may  not  mean  the  end  of  competition 
and  conflicts  in  the  region,  it  nevertheless  do 
mark  a  watershed  in  Great  Powers  relations, 
representing  the  lessening  of  ideological 
strife  and  the  growing  focus  on  economic  re- 
construction and  growth.  In  this  context, 
Great  Powers'  'intervention'  in  the  region 
may  in  future  be  motivated  by  economic 
considerations  more  than  by  political-stra- 
tegic considerations,  even  though  the  latter 
cannot  be  discounted.  As  the  'Pacific  Cen- 
tury' approaches,  countries  in  the  region 
must  brace  themselves  for  new  types  of  'war- 
fare' and  'provocations'  and  for  this,  we 
may  need  to  develop  our  own  'new  thinking' 
to  overcome  'new  problems.' 

Negatively,  however,  the  Sino-Soviet 
detente  might  create  a  new  sense  of  insecuri- 
ty, especially  for  states  which  had  hitherto 
depended  upon  one  or  the  other  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  powers  for  their  security.  The  sense  of 
Vietnamese  insecurity  would  certainly  rise, 
for  instance,  if  Sino-Soviet  rapprochement 
comes  to  fruition.  At  the  same  time,  with 
ASEAN  losing  an  'external  threat  unifier,' 
new   problems   may  surface  among  the 


members  of  the  regional  grouping.  The  im- 
proving Sino-Soviet  relations  might  also 
create  problems  for  American  interests  in  the 
region  as  a  whole.  The  Soviet  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  the  Sino-Soviet  border  could  be 
redeployed  on  the  Western  front,  hence 
creating  problems  with  the  NATO  countries. 
As  the  Sino-Soviet  detente  grows  in  momen- 
tum, there  would  be  great  pressure  on  Japan 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
resolve  its  outstanding  problems  with  Mos- 
cow. This  refers  largely  to  the  longstanding 
claims  over  the  Northern  Territories.  In 
Southeast  Asia,  there  could  also  be  fear  that 
China  now  being  freed  from  its  primary  con- 
cern with  Soviet  military  power,  may  now 
turn  its  attention  to  the  South  China  Sea 
zone  or  further  south  to  the  Pacific.  That 
there  are  multinational  claims  to  disputed 
islands  in  the  South  China  Sea  makes  this  a 
major  target  of  conflagration.  The  Chinese 
may  also  pressure  the  Soviet  Union  to  lessen 
its  growing  links  with  Taiwan  and  hence 
isolate  her,  reviving  once  again  the  'Taiwan 
Issue'  in  world  politics.  Domestically,  coun- 
tries which  have  undertaken  massive  military 
expansion  to  counter  the  'Soviet  threat'  may 
be  forced  to  review  their  posture  or  may  lose 
their  raison  d'etre  from  doing  so.  Already,  it 
is  apparent  that  Japan  is  under  such  public 
pressure.  The  alternative  could  be  to  look 
for  'new  threats'  and  'enemies.'  The  exact 
nature  of  the  impact,  will,  however,  be  de- 
termined by  the  nature  of  conflict  and  co- 
operation among  the  Great  and  Regional 
Powers  in  the  context  of  specific  issues  with 
regards  to  the  different  states  in  the  region. 

Limits  to  Sino-Soviet  Detente 

While  there  are  many  incentives  for  the 
development  of  closer  Sino-Soviet  relations, 
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especially  brought  about  by  the  Gorbachev 
factor,  more  so  since  he  was  personally  not  a 
party  to  the  earlier  rupture  in  relations,  we 
should,  however,  not  be  too  optimistic  in  ex- 
pecting their  relations  to  blossom  too  drama- 
tically so  suddently.  Too  much  have  taken 
place  between  them  since  1959:  while  there  is 
an  earnest  desire  from  both  capitals  to  im- 
prove relations,  there  are  certain  basic  impe- 
ratives which  would  always  place  brakes  on 
their  relationship.  In  short,  there  are  limits 
to  Sino-Soviet  detente. 

First  and  foremost,  the  mirror  image  of 
distrust  will  continue  to  hamper  their  rela- 
tions. The  Soviets,  for  instance,  see  China's 
willingness  to  thaw  relations  with  Moscow  to 
be  compelled  by  Beijing's  need  to  buy  time 
to  develop,  modernise  and  build  up  strength 
with  the  help  of  the  capitalist  West.  Mirror- 
ing this  image  of  negative  intentions,  the 
PRC  sees  Soviet  Union's  greater  flexibility 
and  concessionary  attitude  in  international 
politics  being  determined  by  the  need  to  ob- 
tain breathing  space,  peresdyshka,  to  reform 
its  domestic  infrastructure  in  order  to  gain 
strength  for  external  expansionism,  if  not  at 
least,  to  maintain  its  superpower  status. 
Similarly,  the  Soviet  non-confrontational 
posture  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  said  to 
be  calculated  to  cause  a  schism  among  its 
adversaries  in  the  region  as  well  as  to  sow 
seeds  of  discord  between  the  United  States 
and  its  Asian  friends. 

Second,  the  Soviet  force  structure  and 
capability  will  always  ensure  that  it  is  a  per- 
manent threat  to  the  PRC.  While  the  Soviets 
might  reduce  its  forces,  be  it  in  Afghanistan 
or  along  the  Sino-Soviet  border,  and  not- 
withstanding Gorbachev's  announcement  at 
the  United  Nations  in  December  1988  to  uni- 
laterally reduce  by  500,000  its  troop  deploy- 
ment in  Eastern  Europe  and  along  the  Sino- 


Soviet  borver,  its  overall  power  and  might, 
both  in  conventional  and  nuclear  terms  will 
always  present  a  looming  threat  from  the 
north.  The  fact  that  the  Soviet  force  struc- 
ture is  determined  not  only  by  its  competi- 
tion with  China  but  also  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  would  ensure  that  the  Kremlin 
will  always  maintain  a  strong,  battle-ready 
capability  and  this  will  increasingly  pose  a 
threat  to  China. 

In  view  of  their  size  and  contiguity,  with 
no  buffer  zone  between  them,  there  will 
always  be  clashes  of  interests.  No  matter 
how  far  detente  goes,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
always  consider  China,  together  with  Japan 
and  the  United  States  as  its  principal  adver- 
saries in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  In  this 
regard,  even  if  the  "three  obstacles"  are  re- 
moved, other  obstacles  can  easily  become 
the  new  focus  of  contention.  The  Soviet 
military,  air  and  naval  presence  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region,  Moscow's  military  co- 
operation and  support  for  North  Korea,  its 
support  for  Vietnamese  claims  in  the  South 
China  Sea  and  even  the  Soviet  political, 
economic  and  diplomatic  activities  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  region  can  easily  be  inter- 
preted as  new  threats  to  Chinese  security  and 
therefore  an  excuse  for  the  continuance  of 
"confrontational  co-existence."  In  short, 
the  logic  of  two  great  neighbours  will  always 
ensure  that  there  are  problems  between 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  fact  that  little  movement  has  taken 
place  in  the  party-to-party  relations,  and 
that  compared  to  Sino-American  and  Sino- 
Japanese  relations,  the  so-called  Sino-Soviet 
normalisation  appears  to  be  very  marginal 
and  perfunctory  in  scope  and  content  is  also 
indicative  of  the  many  limits  to  total  detente 
between  the  two  communist  giants.  In  other 
words,  the  lucrative  and  meaningful  Chinese 
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relations  with  the  West  may  itself  place 
brakes  on  Sino-Soviet  detente.  For  economic 
and  technological  modernisation,  China 
needs  the  West  more  than  it  needs  the  Soviet 
Union.  While  party-to-party  relations  may 
improve  after  Gorbachev's  visit  to  China  in 
May  1989  and  at  the  same  time,  the  improve- 
ment of  party-to-party  relations  may  not 
necessarily  be  an  important  goal,  there  are 
still  too  many  historical  and  psychological 
barriers  between  the  two  countries.  If  a 
meaningful  summit  do  take  place  between 
the  two,  it  would  mark  an  improvement  in 
the  bilateral  relations,  but  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  merely  upgrade  their  "confronta- 
tional co-existence  relations"  to  one  of 
"distrustful  peaceful  co-existence."  This  is 
because  both  countries  will  find  it  difficult  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  they  do  in  the  final 
analysis  represent  a  threat  to  each  other  and 
their  relations  are  to  a  large  extent  zero-sum 
in  nature.  Irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  summit,  change  in  the  Great 
Powers'  relations  and  mutual  proximity  will 
force  them  towards  the  road  of  detente  and 


yet  their  natural  proclivity  for  competition 
and  antagonism  will  place  many  brakes  in 
their  paths.  While  Gorbachev's  new  Asia- 
Pacific  thrust  must  be  credited  for  the  im- 
provement in  the  content  of  Sino-Soviet  rela- 
tions, it  does  not,  however,  mean  the  end  of 
competition  between  the  two.  The  domestic 
and  external  needs  and  demands  have  forced 
them  to  come  together  in  the  hope  of 
creating  an  environent  of  peaceful  co-opera- 
tion and  co-existence  but  this  may  throw  up 
new  challenges  and  problems  and  how  the 
two  modernising  communist  giants  come  to 
terms  with  change  and  each  other  may  shape- 
the  politics  and  power  balance  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region.  In  many  ways,  the  Soviet 
threat  to  the  region  remains  undiminished: 
its  reforms  and  modernisation  will  make  her 
an  even  more  powerful  force  in  the  future. 
But  unlike  the  past,  the  contest  for  influence 
and  preeminence  might  be  less  ideological 
and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  countries  in  the 
region  must  expect  the  new  Soviet  thrust, 
which  in  part  is  evident  in  the  Sino-Soviet 
detente. 


Book  Reviews 


Another  Face  of  the  Ethnic  Chinese 
in  Indonesia 


The  Culture  of  the  Chinese  Minority  in  In- 
donesia (The  Indonesian  edition,  Kebudaya- 
an  Minoritas  Tionghoa  di  Indonesia,  trans- 
lated by  Dede  Oetomo)  by  Leo  Suryadinata. 
Jakarta:  Gramedia,  1988,  159  pp.  This  re- 
view article  by  Sahala  S.N.  is  translated 
from  Kompas,  May  23  1989. 


FROM  HISTORICAL  NOTES  it  is 
known  that  the  ethnic  Chinese  have 
since  time  immemorial  firmly  rooted 
in  various  aspects  of  life  of  the  Indonesian 
society.  However,  up  till  now  if  people  dis- 
cuss the  position  or  role  of  this  group,  the 
immediate  picture  that  they  have  in  mind  is 
their  posture  as  an  economic  animal  which  is 
extraordinarily  tough  in  trade  enterprises. 

Names  such  as  Liem  Swie  Liong,  William 
Suryajaya  or  Bob  Hassan  become  as  it  were 
the  representation  of  this  social  group,  who 
are  also  often  regarded  as  a  group  of  people 
who  have  the  most  leverage  in  the  national 
economic  life  of  Indonesia. 


Such  a  perception  is  perhaps  not  wrong. 
What  is  wrong  is  the  perception  that  the  en- 
tire ethnic  Chinese  population  in  Indonesia 
are  only  engaged  in  economic  and  trade  ac- 
tivities. Because  historical  records  reveal  that 
this  population  group  which  constitutes  a 
minority  is  not  socially  a  homogenous 
group,  they  are  widespread  in  various  walks 
of  life  and  activities.  One  knows  the  name  of 
Kwee  Tek  Hoay,  a  celebrity  of  Chinese  des- 
cent who  wrote  novels  of  literary  substance 
and  lived  during  the  years  of  late  19th  cen- 
tury until  the  early  years  of  this  century.  In 
the  field  of  politics,  one  knows,  for  example, 
the  prominent  figure,  Yap  Tjwan  Bing,  a  na- 
tionalist during  the  era  of  the  revolution  for 
Indonesia's  independence  and  one  of  the 
PNI  (Partai  Nasional  Indonesia  =  National 
Indonesian  Party)  leaders. 

This  book  purports  in  a  specific  manner 
to  articulate  and  show  how  varied  the  walks 
of  life  which  the  ethnic  Chinese  group  in  In- 
donesia have  chosen  and  in  which  they  are 
actively  engaged,  and  more  specifically  their 
involvement  and  activities  in  the  cultural 
field. 
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The  writer,  Dr.  Leo  Suryadinata,  is  in- 
deed widely  known  as  an  expert  who  is  speci- 
fically interested  in  the  study  of  various 
aspects  of  life  of  this  group.  His  works  in 
this  regard  are  among  others:  Peranakan 
Chinese  Politics  in  Java  1917-1942;  Eminent 
Indonesian  Chinese:  Biographical  Sketches; 
Political  Thinking  of  the  Indonesian  Chinese 
1900-1977;  and  Pribumi  Indonesians,  the 
Chinese  Minority  and  China:  A  Study  of 
Perceptions  and  Policies. 

Six  Walks  of  Life 

Through  this  book,  Dr.  Leo  Suryadinata 
discusses  6  viewpoints  of  socio-cultural  acti- 
vities, which  the  ethnic  Chinese  group  are 
engaged  in,  by  discussing  the  roles  and 
works  of  a  number  of  Chinese  prominents 
involved  in  the  six  walks  of  life.  Those  walks 
of  life  comprise  education,  religion  (especial- 
ly concerning  Confucianism),  propagation 
of  faith,  peranakan  (Chinese  descent)  litera- 
ture, including  stories  on  martial  arts  (silat), 
and  the  press. 

Using  the  historical  and  thematic  ap- 
proach, Leo  Suryadinata  points  out  that  in 
certain  aspects,  for  example  in  education, 
the  press  and  literature,  the  Chinese  ethnic 
group  has  been  integrated  even  merged  with 
the  local  population.  However,  in  other 
walks  of  life,  for  instance,  religion,  the  inte- 
gration occurs  in  rather  different  form. 

Being  an  anthology,  the  six  walks  of  life 
discussed  in  it  seem  to  be  written  in  great 
outlines,  are  general  in  nature  and  fall  short 
of  details.  However,  the  picture  illustrated 
by  the  outlines  is  quite  sufficient  in  helping 
us  to  comprehend  the  extent  and  intensity  of 
the  involvement  of  the  ethnic  Chinese  promi- 
nents in  the  aforementioned  fields. 


Peranakan  (Mixed  Blood)  Literature 

It  is  very  interesting,  for  example,  to 
keep  track  of  how  Dr.  Leo  Suryadinata  ela- 
borates on  the  peranakan  literature  in  Indo- 
nesia. Quoting  the  research  findings  of  a 
French  scholar,  Claudine  Salmon,  it  is  said 
that  in  terms  of  quantity  the  number  of  pera- 
nakan literature  writers  is  larger  than  the 
number  of  Indonesian  ones  and  their  literary 
works  as  identified  by  Prof.  A.  Teeuw. 
Salmon  also  opined  that  a  dozen  novels  of 
the  peranakan  Chinese  were  comparable  in 
quality  to  the  best  writings  of  Indonesian 
writers. 

Taking  a  quite  long  span  of  time,  Leo 
Suryadinata  discusses  the  development  of 
peranakan  literature  as  of  the  era  before 
World  War  II  until  1965,  and  discusses  brief- 
ly the  peranakan  literary  writers  after  that 
period  by  touching  upon  writings  by  Arief 
Budiman  (Soe  Hok  Djien),  Mira  W.  (Wijaya 
or  Wong),  Marga  T.  (Tjoa)  up  to  Abdul 
Hadi  W.M.  a  peranakan  Moslem  from  Ma- 
dura. He  also  touches  upon  names  of  Kho 
Ping  Hoo  and  the  novelist  Basuki  Soejat- 
miko  (Liem  Hok  Liong). 

Leo  Suryadinata  points  out  that  while 
several  of  them  (such  as  Abdul  Hadi  W.M.) 
have  been  thoroughly  integrated  into  the  in- 
digenous people,  others  have  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent maintained  their  peranakan  Chinese 
characteristics  (such  as,  Kho  Ping  Hoo  and 
Soejatmiko).  This  peranakan  Chinese  cha- 
racter is  often  reflected  in  their  writings,  be  it 
consciously  or  not. 

Mutual  Influence 

An  illustration  which  is  general  in  nature 
as  presented  by  Leo  Suryadinata  in  expoun- 
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ding  the  cultural  aspects  of  the  ethnic  Chi- 
nese minority  in  this  book  would  appear  to 
be  inadequate  to  those  who  want  to  make  an 
indepth  study  on  this  issue.  However,  at 
least  the  collection  of  writings  in  this  book 


may  stimulate  further  researches  on  various 
socio-cultural  activities  of  the  ethnic  Chinese 
minority  group,  who,  be  that  as  it  may,  have 
contributed  their  share  in  the  uniqueness  of 
the  richess  of  Indonesian  socio-cultural  life. 


Making  the  Economist  and  Demographer  Meet 


Economic-Demographic  Model:  Indonesia's 
Economic  and  Labour  Projection  in  the  For- 
mal and  Informal  Sector,  Approaching  the 
Take-off  Stage  1985-1995  (in  Indonesian: 
Model  Ekonomi-Demografi)  by  Hanahto 
Sigit,  et.  al.  eds.  Jakarta:  Pustaka  Sinar 
Harapan,  1988,  121  pp.  This  review  article 
by  Prijono  Tjiptoherijanto  is  translated 
from  Tempo  March  18  1989. 


AT  THE  ONSET  it  was  Malthus  who 
tried  to  look  into  the  future.  Mean- 
while the  number  of  population  will 
rapidly  increase,  whereas  the  increase  of 
foodstuff  production  will  still  be  inadequate 
to  feed  the  additional  mouths. 

Owing  to  the  desire  to  mitigate  the 
gloomy  situation,  two  schools  of  thoughts 
originating  from  one  source  have  emerged. 
The  first  school  of  thoughts  tried  to  ap- 
proach that  gloomy  situation  from  the  angle 
of  curbing  the  rate  of  the  increasing  popu- 
lation growth.  In  this  respect  demographers 
play  an  important  role  with  regard  to  efforts 
in  curbing  the  birth  rate  which  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  increasing  number  of  people  on 
earth. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  thought  to  in- 
crease that  supply  of  foodstuff  ...  if  the  cur- 
bing of  population  growth  does  not  turn  out 
to  be  quite  successful  ...  has  also  developed. 
In  this  regard  the  interference  of  economists 
plays  a  very  significant  role  particularly  in 
the  field  of  agronomy.  Various  kinds  of 
ways  have  been  attempted  to  increase  the 
production  of  foodstuff.  The  Green  Revo- 
lution constitutes  one  of  the  alternatives  to 
develop  the  production  of  the  agricultural 
sector.  In  Indonesia,  various  attempts  have 
been  made  in  securing  the  need  of  food  for 
more  than  170  million  mouths. 

In  fact,  there  is  one  variable  linking  the 
two  schools  of  thoughts  originating  from 
one  source.  The  variable  is  the  labour  force. 
On  the  one  hand  the  number  of  work  force  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  population  growth 
rate,  whereas,  a  successful  increase  of 
foodstuff  production  will  in  turn  step  up  the 
welfare  of  the  society  at  large  and  the 
possibility  of  improving  the  conomic  growth 
-  may  have  an  impact  on  the  expansion  of 
the  available  employment  opportunities. 

Hence,  there  is  basically  a  quite  close 
reciprocal  relationship  between  the  eco- 
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nomic  variables  and  the  demographic  va- 
riants worth  observing.  And  this  kind  of 
observation  may  be  made  by  virtue  of  form- 
ing a  model  that  is  able  to  grasp  the  recipro- 
cal relationship  as  mentioned  above.  This 
book  which  is  edited  by  Hananto  Sigit, 
Laode  Syarifuddin,  Agus  Sutanto  and  Su- 
parman  does  purport  to  bring  forward  one 
of  such  models  by  taking  a  particular  interest 
on  matters  concerning  labour  force,  in  both 
the  formal  and  informal  sectors.  According- 
ly, this  book  commenced  with  a  number  of 
thoughts  bringing  forward  economic  projec- 
tion models  such  as  those  made  by  LPEM- 
FEUI  (Institute  for  Economic  and  Manage- 
ment Research).  Syamprasad  Gupta,  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics/BPS-IDE,  Bank  In- 
donesia, Herti-I  (the  model  is  drawn  up  by 
Boediono),  Bijan  Aghevli,  and  the  National 
Planning  Board. 

Every  model  has  its  own  strength  and 
weaknesses.  A  model  must  also  have  a  cer- 
tain definition  in  its  room  for  activities.  To 
this  end,  discussions  on  the  economic  situa- 
tion and  employment  problems,  including 
the  definitions  used,  are  also  intended  to 
justify  the  assumptions  used  in  this  model. 
Besides,  an  elaboration  on  available  data  is 
also  called  for,  in  order  to  show  them  to  the 
readers,  in  case  of  deviations  in  the  estima- 
tions, they  will  be  more  influenced  by  the 
condition  of  the  data  rather  than  by  the 
sophistication  of  the  presented  model. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  book  is 
Chapter  IV  which  elaborates  on  the  model 
being  used.  In  the  diagram  of  the  model 
printed  on  page  36,  the  inter-relationship  be- 
tween the  economic  and  demographic  varia- 
bles related  to  this  model  is  clearly  notice- 
able. The  economic  variable  is  expressed  in 
various  value-added  of  the  existing  economic 
sectors,  whereas  so  far  as  demography  is 


concerned,  it  should  be  viewed  from  the 
angle  of  employment  opportunities  in  those 
various  sectors.  The  addition  of  dummy 
variables  is  more  intended  to  explain  the 
non-economic  phenomena  which  occurred 
during  the  observation  period  and  the  series 
of  data  used  in  the  model. 

Through  the  use  of  various  equations 
which  are  functionally  reliable,  a  projection 
is  made  of  the  economic  and  labour  force 
situation  up  till  1995,  or  the  initial  stage  of 
the  implementation  of  Repelita  VI  (The 
Sixth  Five-year  Development  Plan). 

The  final  result  of  the  application  of  such 
projection  model  must,  be  an  estimation 
which  is  undoubtedly  based  on  assumption. 
That  is  why  if  the  investment  slows  down, 
about  11  per  cent  annually,  the  GDP  in 
Pelita  IV  would  grow  at  a  rate  of  4.9  per  cent 
annually,  that  of  Pelita  V  at  5.78  per  cent  a 
year,  and  about  6.17  per  cent  at  the  early 
stage  of  Pelita  VI. 

Whereas  with  a  high  estimation  of  14  per 
cent  per  year  in  terms  of  investment  growth 
rate,  the  development  of  GDP  will  be  5.50 
per  cent;  7.13  per  cent;  and  7.87  per  cent 
consecutively  for  the  three  Pelitas.  This 
model  will  certainly  take  into  account  the 
figures  used  by  ICOR  which  are  quite  high  at 
present.  Otherwise,  the  efficacy  cannot  be 
maintained,  though  efforts  have  been  made 
to  adopt  a  close  control  system. 

In  the  meantime,  employment  oppor- 
tunity is  estimated  to  increase  by  approxi- 
mately 2.8  per  cent  annually  during  one 
decade  as  of  1985.  In  view  of  the  growth  of 
the  labour  force  which  is  still  around  the 
figure  of  4  per  cent,  a  quite  painstaking 
homework  still  needs  to  be  faced.  Therefore 
it  appears  that  all-out  efforts  in  the  expan- 
sion of  employment  opportunities  need  to  be 
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made  during  the  time  span  of  Pelita  V. 

This  is  a  natural  demand  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  saviour  of  the  employment  pro- 
blem is  to  come  about  from  the  informal  sec- 
tor in  the  urban  areas,  let  alone  in  rural 
areas.  Hence,  which  economist  will  simply 


entrust  the  complex  and  hard  task  of  the 
economic  development  to  the  informal  sec- 
tor? 

It  is  exactly  such  a  dilemma  that  is  often 
faced  by  experts  in  the  economic  field  and  by 
demographers  alike. 


Youth  Radicalism  in  the  Perspective  of 
Javanese  Culture 


Japanese  Occupation  and  Resistance  in  Java 
in  1944-1946  (The  Indonesian  edition,  Pen- 
dudukan  Jepang  dan  Perlawanan  di  Jawa 
1944-1946,  translated  by  J.  Rumbo.  Jakarta: 
Pustaka  Sinar  Harapan,  1988,  554  pp.  This 
review  article  by  Budiawan  is  translated 
from  Kompas,  April  30  1989. 

THE  ROMANTISATION  of  history 
often  constitutes  an  unavoidable 
temptation  whenever  an  approach 
from  within  has  become  a  point  of  view 
within  the  overall  historical  interpretation. 
Because,  an  approach  from  within  tends  to 
lead  the  subject  ~  the  historical  author  ~  to  a 
great  empathy,  which  in  turn  arouses  sympa- 
thetic feelings  in  the  author  himself.  Ben 
Anderson's  classical  work  is  not  exempted 
from  that  temptation. 

This  book  is  Ben  Anderson's  dissertation 
which  is  based  on  his  research  conducted  in 
the  early  1960s.  As  is  known,  those  years 
were  the  period  when  there  emerged  counter 
movements  amidst  societies  of  the  West  at- 
tempting to  claim  that  all  values  were  felt  as 
alienating  mankind. 


In  this  context,  according  to  Vedi  R. 
Hadiz  in  the  draft  of  his  monograph  entitled 
"Cultural  Perspective  in  the  Study  of  Indo- 
nesia's Politics,"  (Perspektif  Budaya  dalam 
Studi  Politik  Indonesia),  Anderson  seemed 
to  be  among  the  group  of  critics,  who,  in 
academic  context,  manifested  itself  in  the 
form  of  "his  revolt"  against  the  thesis  for- 
warded by  his  own  mentor,  George  Mc.  T. 
Kahin,  who  maintained  that  the  central  role 
in  Indonesia's  revolution  was  played  by  the 
western  educated  intelligentsia.  Whereas  ac- 
cording to  Anderson  the  central  role  was 
played  by  the  youth. 

Departing  from  his  criticism  against 
Western  cultural  values,  he  then  turned  to 
Javanese  culture  as  a  point  of  approach  in 
expounding  the  central  role  of  the  youth  in 
Indonesia's  revolution.  He  undoubtedly  also 
perceived  the  situation  during  the  Japanese 
occupation  as  a  setting  of  the  struggle  of  the 
revolutionary  youth. 

The  Japanese  occupation,  in  his  percep- 
tion, was  marked  by  a  "moral  crisis"  where 
"feelings  were  extracted  from  the  normal 
social  order,  an  overturn  of  the  traditional 
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order,  an  a  "feeling  that  normal  values  were 
no  longer  in  vogue."  Termed  briefly  in  indi- 
genous terminology,  a  "Crazy  Era"  (Zaman 
Edan)  was  emerging.  Moral  crisis,  Japanese 
militarism,  and  Javanese  cultural  values 
were  those  which  were  regarded  by  Ander- 
son as  variables  that  could  explain  the  psy- 
chological condition  of  the  youth  during  the 
period  of  the  revolution. 

One  point  which  is  most  interesting  to 
observe  in  Anderson's  exploration  in  tracing 
the  Javanese  cultural  values  that  motivated 
radicalism  of  the  youth  is  his  deep  sense  of 
enchantment  that  he  entailed  with  regard  to 
the  Javanese  culture.  He  was  enchanted 
such,  that  according  to  Taufik  Abdullah,  he 
seemed  to  be  exaggerating  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  culture.  It  is  in  this  respect  that, 
some  circles  regard  it  as  Anderson's  strong 
point,  but  is  on  the  other  hand  at  the  same 
time  his  flaw. 

The  first  weak  point  is  the  cultural  setting 
he  presented,  which  is  too  "Java-centric." 
He  was  well  aware  of  this,  since  he  confined 
his  elaboration  to  the  movements  of  the 
youth  in  Java,  which  was  not  only  limited  to 
the  Javanese.  One  can  mention  young  pro- 
minents  whose  culture  was  non-Javanese 
and  who  played  an  important  role,  such  as, 
for  example,  Adam  Malik,  Chaerul  Saleh, 
B.M.  Diah,  Djohan  Sjahroezah  and,  though 
perhaps  demographically  difficult  to  cate- 
gorise as  youth  but  whose  ideas  were  very 
radical  and  revolutionary,  i.e.  Tan  Malaka, 
is  discussed  in  a  separate  chapter  in  this 
book.  This  leading  figure,  with  his  "Unity  of 
Struggle"  and  "Minimum  Program,"  used 
to  radiate  a  charisma  of  his  own  amongst  the 
radical  revolutionary  youth.  Could  their 
radicalism  be  accredited  to  Javanese  culture? 

The  second  weakness  is  obvious  from  his 


interpretation  on  early  adulthood  as  the 
"imminent"  period,  which  he  interpreted  as 
a  period  of  retirement,  contemplation  and 
preparation.  The  "imminent"  period  means 
a  period  which  is  relatively  brief.  In  a  tradi- 
tionally agrarian  society,  with  a  relatively 
brief  period  of  early  adulthood,  the  youth 
have  virtually  no  opportunity  to  prepare 
themselves.  As  soon  as  their  childhood  ter- 
minates, they  will  experience  an  initiation 
process  to  enter  the  gate  of  adulthood.  In 
other  words  they  do  not  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  detach  themselves  from  their  cultural 
environment. 

That  is  why  in  such  a  society  relatively 
nobody  knows  the  culture  of  opposition. 
Hence  Anderson's  interpretation  with  regard 
to  the  youth  as  being  part  of  the  life's  arc 
which  with  its  autonomous  character  dif- 
ferentiates the  youth  from  society  through 
systematic  opposition,  cannot  be  fully  ac- 
cepted. 

The  third  weakness  is  obvious  when 
Anderson  tried  to  related  the  psychological 
condition  of  the  revolutionary  youth  with 
the  tradition  of  the  pesantren  (religious 
training  centre  for  Islamic  studies).  He  said 
that  the  pesantren  is  an  institute  which 
prepares  the  youth  for  their  future  role  in 
society.  This  is  indeed  true.  However,  when 
the  relates  this  to  the  radicalism  of  the 
youth,  the  flaw  is  obvious. 

As  is  known,  in  social-traditional  move- 
ments which  were  messianic  and  millenaristic 
in  nature,  the  radicalism  of  the  santris  (the 
pious  and  exclusively  moslems)  was  more 
due  to  the  charisma  of  the  Kyai  (Islamic 
leader)  or  teacher.  Even  this  was  still  ap- 
parent from  the  small  movements  in  the 
wake  of  the  Japanese  occupation,  as  had 
happened  in  Indramayu,  according  to  the 
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research  conducted  by  Aiko  Kurasawa  Shi- 
raishi. 

Hence,  the  radicalism  of  the  santris  was 
due  to  the  charismatic  charm  of  the  leader, 
namely  the  kyai,  and  was  not  a  character 
formed  in  that  institution.  Accordingly,  as 
also  said  by  Vedi  R.  Hadiz,  perhaps  Ander- 
son dramatised  it  too  far  when  he  said  that  in 
times  of  serious  crises,  the  entire  society  tried 
to  free  themselves  from  the  cycle  of  tradition 
and  harmony,  "where  the  society  has  trans- 
formed itself  as  it  were  into  an  enormous 
pesantren." 

In  view  of  those  flaws,  the  radicalism  of 
the  revolutionary  youth  should  perhaps  in 
the  first  place  not  be  related  to  the  Javanese 
cultural  setting  but  be  related  more  to  the 
repression  of  the  Japanese  occupation  which 
had  by  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  tolerance 
and  also  to  the  Japanese  militaristic  edu- 
cation. Those  factors  were  also  taken  into 
consideration  by  Anderson,  but  they  were 
not  placed  in  the  order  of  major  variables. 

Besides,  another  factor  which  may  be 
used  to  account  for  the  radicalism  of  the 
youth,  which  did  not  turn  out  to  be"  just  a 
spontaneous  one  but  which  emerged  from 
movements  organised  in  the  fighting  units, 
was  their  educational  background.  They 
were  generally  Western  educated  or  were  at 
least  influenced  by  the  West,  though  only  up 
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to  the  elementary  or  secondary  levels.  This 
was  enough  to  equip  them  with  organisatio- 
nal know  how,  however,  it  was  not  mature 
enough  to  comprehend  modern  ideologies  or 
the  fundamentals  of  statehood,  though  a 
number  of  them  often  attended  political  and 
ideological  lectures  from  some  senior  lea- 
ders. 

As  to  Tan  Malaka,  whose  comprehen- 
sion of  modern  ideologies  and  fundamentals 
of  statehood  was  quite  mature,  but  who  was 
very  radical  and  revolutionary,  will  perhaps 
be  more  appropriate  if  it  is  expounded  by 
using  the  psycho-historic  approach  rather 
than  the  cultural  one. 

If  such  great  empathy  and  sympathy 
shown  by  Anderson  led  him  to  a  historical 
romantisation,  and  he  admitted  it  himself,  it 
was  on  the  other  hand,  this  empathy  and 
sympathy  that  enabled  him  to  reveal  the 
history  of  those  who  have  "lost."  This  may 
be  Anderson's  quite  substantial  merit  or 
contribution  to  the  library  for  modern  In- 
donesian historical  studies. 

If  Vilfredo  Pareto,  an  Italian  historian, 
said  that  history  was  the  grave  for  the  aristo- 
cratic class,  perhaps  for  Anderson  history 
constitutes  the  history  of  those  who  were 
buried  so  that  they  were  nearly  forgotten  by 
"history."  He  may  want  to  say  that  they 
were  indeed  buried  but  from  their  "grave" 
the  "historical  rays"  still  shine. 
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